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For the Companion. 


SOLOMON JONES’ DONKEY. 
In Two CHarrers.—Cuap. I. 
By Ledgeside. 

All down the valley of the Otter Creek River, 
the gray morning light was stealing softly; 
ereeping in under the shadows of dark gray 
howlders, touching the leqyes of fern, and brake, 
hemlock, sumac, spruce and cedar; waking with 
its gentle touch, birds swinging in lofty trees, 
birds hidden in waving grass, squirrels buried 
in holes, rabbits burrowed in earth, weasles, 
hedgehogs, woodchucks, all safe and snug in 
their many homes ‘‘made without hands,” but 
all ready and watching for this first matin song 
the glad light sings. 

Somebody else was watching for it too, and that 
was Will Nilson, the boy who lives in the great 
stone house, standing at the head of Prospect 
Street, the largest and handsomest house in 
Granby. For Will’s father owns half the town, 
including three mills, a grocery, two shoe shops, 
a barber shop, and the building which contains 
the post-office and the four lawyers’ offices. 

Will is an only son, but he has two sisters, 
one younger and one older than himself. Both 
of these, as well as his mother, are bent upon 
spoiling this handsome boy, for Will is one of 
the kind that those who know best, love most 
dearly. 

Do you want me to describe him? I have 
told you he was handsome, and for oneI am 
really sorry for it. When a boy has brown 
curls, blue eyes, a sweet mouth and white teeth, 
people are very apt to overlook a great many 
faults, and if he grows up without being ruined 
from indulgence, there is reason for a special 
thanksgiving. 

Will’s father did give thanks heartily, that 
there was something about his boy that over- 
topped the fine face, looked down upon it, and 
put aside both praises and petting, as ‘well 
enough for mother and the girls, but father, he’s 
the best, after all.”” Not very complimentary to 
the sex, you will see, but no matter, Will is only 
the boy. 

Among Will’s other independent ways was 
the one of never getting up in the morning 
until he chose. The whole family called him by 
turns, but the calls only made the naps the 
sounder, until his father shouted,— 

“You, Will!” 

Then no more delay. Will’s brown head came 
quickly off from the pillow, the blue eyes opened 
—very, very blue—and the sweet mouth sent a 
ringing good-morning over the house, that came 
to every member of it, like the music of silver 
bells. 

How Will, so contrary to his usual custom, 
came watching for the dawning of this day, let 
me explain. 

Solomon Jones was teacher of Granby high 
school. He was tall and lank, with high shoul- 
ders, little head, placid face, and an unfortu- 
hate voice, with a sound like a bray init. Now 
how nature could liave put a soul like Solomon’s 
into such a casket, it would be difficult to say, 
for he was a right noble man, as well as a fine 
Scholar and a most excellent teacher. The boys 
all loved him, but that, I am sorry to say, did 
‘not keep them from making fun of as well as 
with him. Now the with was very well, but the 
of was a different matter, as my story will show. 

Solomon had an old mother and two maiden 
sisters, who were wholly dependent upon him 
for their support, and as his salary was small, 
he had to supply their numerous calls by over- 
work. Not a boy in the school but would blush 
to have called him funny names, expressive of 
his leanness, if he had known that the teacher 
worked his bones bare, his muscles large and 
knotted, and his hands brown, rough and tough, 
in order to furnish life to those he loved. As it 
Was, he was just the type of a country school- 
Master, who always has been, from time imme- 
morial, and always will be, made the butt of 


One of these, Iam sorry to say, to be played 
upon him, was the occasion of Will’s wonder- 
ful carly rising. 

Solomon owned a donkey, a quiet, peaceable 
anima], unusually stumpy, with ears go lo 
that when he was flapping them, they look 
like brown wings, ready to carry the head away. 

This donkey worked on the farm, and that was 
the only other thing about the establishment 
that did work, beside Solomon. I have no doubt 
he would have dug up the vegetables and mar- 
keted them himself, if he gad only been taught 
how, so docile and intelligent was he, and so 
dearly did he love his ungainly master. He had 
many ways which he had taken up himself; in 
order to save trouble. I should like to tell you 
of them, only I have neither time nor space. 

To dress this donkey in Solomon Jones’ 
clothes, and to put him in his place within the 
desk, as schoolmaster, that was the great feat, 
toward the accomplishment of which Will had, 
for a whole week, bent all his energies. He had 
neglected his lessons, he had been cross at home, 
and forgotten several important errands entrust- 
ed to him by his father, all just for this. You 
will see, to start with, what a great and com- 
mendable object it was! 

By dint of much search, Will had found in 
Mr. Jones’ barn an old, cast-off suit. Solo- 
mon was very neat, and never allowed himself 
to do any labor in the clothes he wore at school; 
beside, he was poor, and could not afford to in- 
jure any thing; so these were carefully hung on 
a row of nails behind the barn door, out of sight, 
and were in daily use. 

To abstract these after dark, hide them be- 
hind a clump of alder bushes, was the work of a 
late twilight hour. To catch and dress the don- 
key in them, to put upon his head an old hat of 
Solomon’s, and upon his nose some great paste- 
board spectacles, made to imitate the steel enes 
worn by the master, was no slight task, requir- 
ing, as Will well knew, hours of slow, persever- 
ing work. 

Bob Twain was to be his accomplice. “If you 
want a secret well kept, keep it to yourself,” 
Will had often heard his father say, so now he 
had told no one of his intentions, until late last 
night, when he caught his friend Bob—gay Bob, 
mischievous Bob—and confided the whole to him. 

“Wake up!” Bob had said, in answer to his 
parting injunction to be at the oak by Wilson’s 
barn when the clock was striking four. “Wake 
up! Not if all the donkeys in the whole inhab- 
ited world were braying in one united chorus 
under my window, should I wake without you 
called me. Whistle, Will, whistle so!”’ (giving a 


Will knew the clansman’s call—indeed, he had 
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taught it to Bob—and he tossed it back at him, 





SOLOMON JONES’ DONKEY. 


sharp whistle, long, but broken up into twitches.) | 


sharper, longer and twitcher than Bob’s very 
best. 

Stealing along now through the beautiful 
morning light, with @ description of which my 
story begins, he soon stands under Rob’s win- 
dow; and as for the whistle, if it had been a 
small pistol, fired right under Bob’s nose, I 
doubt whether it would have waked him half so 
soon. Here he was, with his head visible, ‘‘in 
less than no time,” Will said, and in a shorter 


stamps first one foot, and then another, but 
without the least symptom of impatience. 

Then, on his front legs the old, torn, patched, 
seedy brown coat; as Thistle has only four ex- 
tremities, the arms of this are stuffed out with 
straw, and the body coaxed up over his neck, 
by cutting a long slit in the back; the tails of 
the coat are fastened by four leather straps to 
the front legs, and there he stands! 

Now for the hat, and such a hat! Mr. Jones 
had a peculiar taste in this line, and this one, 
napless, with torn brim, rusty, fusty, pinched, 
broadened, flattened, bearing neither the form 
nor comeliness of a hat—this beats all! 

To fasten it on Thistle’s head was the great- 
est of the puzzles. There was no spot made for 
it; it was too flat and narrow, and those ears- - 
“Those confounded ears!’ Bob kept saying. 

Put firmly on to the left ear, the right knocked 
it off; put on to the right, the left performed the 
same kindly office, until the light, no longer gray, 
was dancing around the group in innumerable 
rays of gold, lighting up Thistle’s new uniform 
in an altogether warning manner, and shining, 
Will thought, in a peculiarly translucent way, 
upon the footpath leading over the fields, toward 
Mr. Jones’ house. 

It was of no use. ‘Unless they chose to pre- 
sent the teacher before his school as if he had 
been up all night at a spree, and had a brick in 
his hat, it wouldn’t do, anyhow,” Bob said, and 
so, after nearly an hour of hard work, off went 
the hat, and demurely following Will, on went 
Thistle in the direction of the school-house, Rec- 
reant Thistle! 

At the steps of the door came into play Will’s 
reserved force, in shape of a bag of nice oats. 

Thistle hadn’t seen, much more tasted one, for 





time still, the boys were stealing through the 
light, down the road, to the patch where the 
faithful old donkey was trying to appease a 
wonderful appetite with a breakfast of the thin- 
nest grass donkey ever browsed. 

“Hollo, old Dry Bones!” shouted Will, his 
clear voice shaking the dewdrops as it passed 
them, and rippling over the waves of sweet 
morning air, as if it had charmed them to bear 
it along. 

“Now for it! How are you, Mr. Solomon 
Jones? I hope we find you fully prepared for 
your morning recitation. A hundred lines of 
Virgil won’t make a bad breakfast for you, Long 
Ears! You can chew up a bushel of Greek roots 
at your leisure, and ruminate on algebra, with a 
touch at conic sections all along shore.” 

“Every dog has its day,’”’ chimed in Bob, tak- 
ing off liis cap, and making a most respectful 
salifttation in the very face of the astounded 
donkey, “and I don’t know why every donkey 
shouldn’t. Respected domine, allow us to en- 
robe and conduct you to where your attached 
and expectant pupils are waiting to pay you 
homage. Get up there! Allow me! You won't!” 
as the four feet began to stretch themselves out 
ominously, and the long ears to move slowly up 
and down. 

One thing was certain, the donkey was awake, 
and was trying to understand his situation. 
Should he accept it or not? That was the ques- 
tion. Now, donkey, be true to your master! 
As you love him, show these boys your heels. 
Give them the benefit of a few well aimed kicks, 
and you will do him the best morning service 
you ever did. 

But no; Will’s cheery face, with its good hu- 
mor and its fun, proves too much, even for a 
donkey. Thistle looks at him, solemnly, winks 
full at him, waves his brown banner up and 
down, down and up, through the ambient morn- 
ing air, and surrenders. Unfortunate, unfaith- 
ful Thistle! 

His hind feet are put in the pants, which are 
strapped over his back by old ropes with big tin 
| buckles to resemble suspenders, and turned up 
,in the legs—turned up until the question is, 
What has become of the legs? there is such a 
preponderanee of seat. 


| 
| 





Thistle trigs to look round and investigate, 


many a long month, and the sight and smell, 
what donkey could resist! Up after Bob, Will 
still leading, over the flight of stone steps he 
goes carefully— suspenders, buckles, buttons 
and lappings all holding tight—on, right on, 
| until he stands in his master’s place within the 
| neat little enclosure, behind the simple oak desk. 

“Put the oats on the cover; let him eat,” says 
Will, rolling on the floor, and laughing at the 
droll sight. 

“Isn’titrich!”’ shouts Bob, rolling, and laugh- 
ing, and clapping, too. “Now for fun! Your 
servant, Mr. Solomon Jones, respected principal 
of the Granby high school!” 

And recreant Thistle winked and bannered in 
reply. O, Thistle! Thistle! what of your poor, 
tired out, sickly master; when he comes in, and 
sees you there? What of his feelings, donkeyed 
in this style? Is there nothing to wound, and 
| grieve, and annoy him? Do you suppose there 
| can be any true fun in a thing that does this to 
a gentle, trusting, loving human heart? 

Fun, boys, is it, when at the very bottom lies 
a wound? We shall see as our story goes on. 


THE CHEROKEE ROSE. 

A rose ought to be beautiful, which has such 
a charming romaiuce connected with its name. 

“An Indian chief of the Seminole tribe was 
taken prisoner by his enemies, the Cherokces, 
and doomed to torture; but fell so seriously ill 
that it became necessary to wait for his restora- 
tion to health before committing him to the fire. 
And as he lay prostrated by disease in the cabin 
of the Cherokee warrior, the daughter of the lat- 
ter, a young, dark-faced maid, was his nurse. 
She fell in love with the young chieftain, and 
wishing to save his life, urged him to escape. 
But he would not do so unless she would flee 
with him. She consented. Yct, before they had 
‘gone far, impelled by soft regret at leaving 
home, she asked permission of her lover to re- 
turn for the purpese of bearing away some me- 
mento of it. So retracing her footsteps, she 
broke a sprig from the white rose which climbed 
up the poles of her father’s tent, and preserving 
it during her flight through the wilderness, plant- 
ed it by the door of her new home in the land of 
the Seminoles. And from that day this beauti- 
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ful flower has always been known between the 
eayes of Florida and throughout the Southern 
States by the name of the Cherokee rose.” 
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For the Companion. 
MISS PIPER’S POPLIN. 


“Pretty well worn!” said the little dressmaker. 
“Very much so!” And she smoothed a fold of 
the goods that lay in her lap 

“Shabby!” and she gathered it up again into 
a drapery. 

“Hortid # she said once more, and shook her 
head till the two thin little curls on each side 
shook to correspond. 

But it wasn’t about the cloth in her lap she 
was talking at all, though she was looking very 
hard at it, and turning it this way and that, to 
get the shades it took in differentlights. And it 
certainly was neither worn, nor shabby, nor 
horrid, but a nice piece of blue poplin, fresh 
from the store under her shop. So it couldn’t 
have been that she was talking about. 

It was a very rainy morning, and, though such 
are not generally considered favorable for a bat- 
tle, Miss Piper looked upon it as the very time, 
because “there wouldn’t be many in,” and so, 
as she had one to fight, she had chosen the hour 
to form her lines, and bring on an attack. 

“Now I'm determined to have it out with you, 
Miss Piper,” she said, looking resolutely at her 
image in the little twelve inch, red-framed glass 
over the cutting-table; “I know just what you’ve 
got to say. You’ve worn your alpaca four years, 
and it’s rusty—quite rusty. It might be made 
over for a shop dress, but for otiier purposes you 
need a new one—absolutely need it. You’ve had 
to work late and reckon close a good while 
to save the money, but it’s in your pocket at 
last, and you’ve decided on dark blue. It’s so 
much worn this winter, so stylish, and used to 
be very becoming to you. You’ve worn black 
for economy’s sake till you feel like a funeral, 
and this time yeu’re going to make it a matter 
of taste for once. Dark blue—so desirable this 
winter! 

“There, that’s what you’ve got to say; now 
listen to me. You profess to be a friend to that 
poor blind girl across the passage. You go and 
put your arms round her, and tell her that you 
ery all by yourself, sometimes, thinking how she 
was at the window the day her lover’s regiment 
came home, listening for his step, and heard 
some one say they had come back without him. 
Yes, you do; and think of how she is left all alone 
now in her darkness; and how the bits of work 
she can manage to do by the touch of her poor 
white fingers hardly put bread in her mouth. 
That’s all quite true, Miss Piper, but you know 
well enough that, at the very moment you put 
your arms round her to tell her this, you see 
that her dress, the only dress she has in the 
world, is so much worn—shabby! horrid, Miss 
Piper! 

“Now is that what you call friendship? I 
should think it a good deal more like it if you, 
with your two eyes good for years, were to take 
this blue thing down stairs again, change it for 
a black, and fit it to Rose Donnithorne. And 
when that’s made up, you can get time, by 
working a little late, to turn your alpaca for 
yourself,—it's only been turned once. The waist 
is all gone, but, by taking the first side gores for 
new sleeves, you’d have enough in the cape fora 
new waist; and you’d have to take off the quilling 
round the bottom, because you wouldn’t have 
enough for new on the waist; but if you didn’t 
have a basque, you’d have enough come off the 
cape to make a plain fold round, and by run- 
ning it up in points on the seams, you'd get 
quite an air, and take off the plain look you get 
by taking out the side gores. There, Miss Piper, 
have you any thing more to say?” 

Apparently she had not. The battle seemed 
decided, and, wrapping the blue poplin in its 
brown paper again, she tripped down stairs, 
with the face if not the figure of a conqueror. 

An hour later, Miss Piper tapped at the door 
across the passage, with a “cut and basted’”’ 
waist in her hand, and a skirt hanging over her 
arm. She tilted her head a little to one side to 
listen for an answer, but the blind girl was hum- 
ming a tune, and didn’t hear her. 

“Always singing, you dear thing!” she said, 
when at last she made herself heard. “I wish I 
could keep myself in such spirits in my room. 
1 wish I knew how you doit. Now I’ve such a 
favor to ask! You'll think I’m the boldest 
thing; but it’s that new dress I told you I'd de- 
cided to get. You sce, it is so hard to fit a dress 
to yourself,—such a difficulty; and I thought if 
you’d just let me slipiton you a moment—we’re 
so much the same figure, you know, my dear!’’ 

Just as she said this, she caught sight of her 
sharp little shoulders and elbows in Rose’s glass, 
side by side with the blind girl’s graceful form. 





“O, what a horrid fib!”’ she said to herself. 
“J wouldn’t have said it if I'd ’a’ thought. I 
knew I should have to deceive her till I get it 
done, or she’d never let me; but I didn’t mean 
to tell downright fibs!”” 

“How soft and fine!” said Rose, as she felt the 
cloth with her delicate fingers. ‘‘You’ll take 
real comfort in it, won’t you?” : 

“I think I shall,” said the little dressmaker. 
“T don’t know when I’ve had a dress I expect to 
take such comfort in! 

“That was well done,”’ she added to her image 
in the glass. ‘Quite skilful.” 

“Y’m so glad you’ve got it,” said the blind 
girl. “Dark blue, you said, didn’t you?” 

“Darker than any shade of blue you ever saw, 
dear,”’ said Miss Piper, nodding approval at the 
image. ‘There, those biases are lovely. Now 
if you’ll just have patience one minute, till I get 
the hang of the skirt.” 

‘No patience at all,” said Rose; “‘it’s a pleas- 
ure, Miss Piper. I only wish I could help you 
with the sewing. But I shouldn’t have said we 
were just the same height.” 

“Well, dear, but it’s the general air you want 
to judge of these things more than any thing 
else, you know.” 

“How delicious your fingers feel, passing over 
the seams!” said Rose; “but you mustn’t fit it 
too well te me, or it won’t do for the owner.” 

“Never you fear!” said Miss Piper; “I expect 
it will fit the owner better than if I'd tried it on 
myself. There, dear, that’s all: [ thank you.” 

“O, not at all; not the least in the world,” 
said Rose. “You must bring it in again after 
it’s done, and let me feel of the finish when it’s 
on.” 

“Yes, dear, that’s just what you shall!” said 
Miss Piper, and she had to leave the room with 
her handkerchief in her mouth, to keep her from 
laughing at the very witty turn things had taken 
all through the interview. 

Such a snipping of scissors and whisking of 
threads as went on the rest of that morning! 
Spite of all her other engagements, and count- 
less interruptions, the last inch of Miss Piper’s 
candle saw the dress finished on the second night 
following; pretty well into the small hours, it 
is true, but, though she could hardly believe it 
herself, she wasn’t even sleepy. 

“But you must go to sleep, Piper,” she said, “or 
you’ll never feel bright to go down with it in the 
morning. But, though you say it yourself, you 
haven’t sent a more stylish dress out of the shop 
thisseason. A real air!’ and she spread it over 
the cutting table, and sat down in the rocking 
chair for a grand survey. 

“Yes, it has an air,-there’s no question; but I 
wonder what makes you feel so strange to-night; 
as if something was going to happen; as though 
she would need that dress more than you think. 
And so lonely yourself! Not that that is any 
thing new, but such an unusual fit of it to-night! 
more and more every minute, Piper, till it seems 
as if you couldn’t get along with it; as if you 
couldn’t live so another day, with nobody to 
care for you, and nobody to live with. If Rose 
would only come over this side! But she never 
could live in such a huddle of work, and so 
many coming in. I guess you'd better go to 
bed, Piper. It’s the late hour that makes every 
thing seem so strange, so much as if something 
was going to happen!’”’ 

The sun was only respectably up, the next 
morning, when Miss Piper started down stairs 
with the dress, and the remark that this was the 
greatest pleasure she ever had in ker life. But 
when she came up again, it was only to drop 
herself into the rocking-chair, and fall into a 
perfect handkerchief-full of tears and sobs. 

“Never!” said Miss Piper, “‘there never was 
any thing like herin the world! The way she 
resisted me, and said she couldn’t, and she 
wouldn’t, and I mustn’t! and then, when I cried, 
and said I was so lonely, and begged her not to 
break my heart, and that¢he alpaca had only 
been turned once, how she let me put the dress 
right on to her, and then stroked my face with 
her soft hands, and said, ‘Dear Miss Piper, you 
can’t be lonely any more, because I shall love 
you so much!’”’ and the little dressmaker rocked 
and sobbed as hard as she could have done if 
any one had said she was the ugliest thing in 
the world. 

Then she stopped, and looked up at her image 
in the glass. This time its eyes were very red. 

“You wicked Piper!” she said, shaking her 
finger at it very hard, “aren’t you ashamed 
to have been talking or thinking about being 
lonely, when there’s that poor thing sitting in 


| her blindness, and her Fritz, who would have 


made every thing right, lying in his grave! Well, 
if any thing would bring him out of it, ’twould 
be scemg how like an angel she looks in that 
new dress! It’s black, to be sure, for him, but 


her skin is like pearl, and she’s just the most’ 
‘perfect form to fit that ever walked the earth. 





Piper, what does make you feel so as if some- 
thing was going to happen? If there was such 
a thing as coming back from the dead—O, my 
goodness! may Heaven have mercy upon us!” 
and the little dressmaker dropped back into the 
rocking chair from which she had just got up, 
and screamed again, frightfully. 

She needn’t have done it, though, for tt was 
no ghost, but Rose’s real Fritz who stood at the 
shop door, and who hadn’t come back from the 
dead at all, but only from the dead line in the 
enemy’s prison. 

In five minutes more, he had her place in the 
rocking chair, and she was scampering off “to 
break it to Rose,” as she told him, but still more, 
as she added to herself, ‘‘to get a blue ribbon or 
two for that black dress.” 

And the next day, Fritz came to the shop door 
again, and this time with a very large pattern of 
dark blue poplin, “to wear to the wedding, Miss 
Piper, if you’ll do us the favor,” and when the 
little dressmaker found she couldn’t work on it 
because she was crying again, and it spotted 
with water, she took her handkerchief and went 
down to tell Rose how happy she felt. But when 
she came back, it was to rock and to cry harder 
than ever. 

“Never!” she said, “there never was any 
thing like them in the world! To think that 
they say they want me to go and live with them 
in their new house, and come over to the shop 
every day just the same, and how Rose says I 
shall be a comfort,’ and if I'll bring in the al- 
paca, she thinks she can manage to rip the 
seams!’’ Z. A. RB. 
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For the Companion. 


NORA’S LESSON. 
By Alice Robbins. 


“If my brother did such a thing as that, I 
would never speak to him, I would never own 
him again, never.” 

So said Nora Werians to a school friend, as 
they talked over some dreadful misdeed that had 
just come to light. : 

“Nor I, either. I should think Carry Simpson 
would never hold her head up again. Do you 
suppose she will come to school? Of course not; 
Tam sure she will not. She is the proudest girl 
I know, and I don’t feel half so sorry for her on 
‘that aceount. Suppose it was my brother Ned, 
or your brother Harry ?”’ 


“O, don’t suppose such a thing,” shuddered |: 


Nora. ‘My brother Harry! Why, he is just my 
idol! Does he look as if he could be mean, or 
wicked ?” 

““No, indeed,”’ was the enthusiastic reply, with 
heightened color; ‘every body likes your broth- 
er Harry, and our Ned is something of a favor- 
ite. But Tim Simpson was always getting into 
trouble—always forward, and presuming, and 
disagreeable. I never liked his face, and he 
never seemed so happy as when he was teasing 
us girls. I just looked for something of this 
kind. I don’t think any body liked him. It 
must be pretty hard, though, for Carry; he was 
her brother, and I suppose she liked him, after 
a fashion.” 

The girls had now arrived at Nora’s house, 
and parted, after many lingering last words. 
Nora tripped merrily up the marble steps, and 
entered the handsome vestibule. Some way her 
brother’s presence seemed strangely beside her. 
At one time, as she took off her hat in her own 
room, it seemed to her that he was calling her. 
“But how foolish!” she said to herself, as she 
stood by the mirror, smoothing her hair. ‘Har- 
ry is away in New York, andI must be nervous. 
It is that terrible matter about Tim Simpson 
that has made me feel so. Dear Harry! he will 
be home for the holidays in a week, and I won- 
der what he will bring me.” 

Still, wherever she went, she was conscious of 
that haunting presence. All the evening she 
could talk of nothing but Harry, and when she 
retired that night her thoughts were full of him. 

“How strange,” she said to herself, “if Ishould 
go into his room, suddenly, and find him there!’ 

Acting upon the impulse of the moment, she 
opened the door, slowly, as if half fearful of 
some unexpected vision. Little by little the 
light crept in, showing her all the familiar furni- 
tnre—Harry’s desk, his cabinet of curiosities, 
his portrait, peinted by an artist friend, his In- 
dian collection of bows and arrows on the old- 
fashioned stand in the corner—all were there, 
but no Harry. 

“How foolish I am!” she said, standing before 
the picture, which seemed, somehow, to have 
taken on an expression of profound grief. The 
contemplation of his handsome brow, large eyes, 
expressive mouth, and the beautiful, curling 
hair, filled her with a sad, restless wistfulness 
as she looked. 

“Tt’s all that terrible thing we were talking 


‘about,” she said to herself, again and again. 





“T am sure Harry is incapable of doing any such 
evil thing,” and so she tried to comfort herself, 

It must have been midnight, when, suddenly 
rousing from some painful dream, she seemed 
to hear footsteps, cautieus and slow, near her 
room door, as of one walking stealthily. Lean. 
ing upon her elbow to listen, the sounds ap. 
peared to pass on to her brother’s room. What 
could it mean? Still listening, she heard 
match struck against some sharp surface, and 
then she became aware of a faint light stream. 
ing through her brother’s keyhole, and from un. 
der his doer. 

What did it mean? Her heart began beating, 
violently ; it seemed to shake her as she sat there, 
cowering and shivering in her bed. 

“It may not be late,”’ she said to herself, “but 
I have waked up too soon, and papa has gone to 
Harry’s room for something.” 

At that moment a clock in the hall struck 
twelve. Nora shuddered as she heard it. Her 
father always retired at ten, and all the house. 
hold was still, save this mysterious noise. She 
crept carefully out of bed, afraid of thieves, and 
yet not sufficiently courageous to give the alarm, 

Presently something fell, and then, indeed, 
the girl’s heart saak, for she distinctly heard the 
low, impatient sound*her brother always made 
when any thing went wrong. 

Quietly she dressed herself, trembling in evexy 
limb. If it should be Harry, why had he re 
turned, and at that hour? She thought of all 
her previous trouble, of her vague impressions 
that he needed her, called her; and when she 
was dressed, it was with terrible misgiving that 
she neared the door, and placed her hand upoa 
the ivory knob. 

If she opened it what should she see? If he 
was there, what would he say? It was useless 
for her to stop to reason, and all at once she 
turned the knob, and the door opened. 

There she steod with a wild look in her eyes, 
and there indeed stood Harry, her brother, a 
carpet bag at his feet, his manner and appear- 
ance totally unlike any thing she had ever seen 
before. His eyes were bloodshot, his hair ne 
glected, his mouth white and drawn, his whole 
face changed from its once serene and smiling 
beauty. 

“Harry!” escaped her trembling lips, as her 
hands came together; “O, Harry!” 


And still hé did not speak, only stood and 7 


looked at her, vacantly. 

“What does it mean?” she cried, in a low, 
frightened voice. “What are you here for so 
late? What are you doing? Where are you go- 
ing? O, Harry, darling, you are pale as death. 
Something has happened. Tell me what it is.” 

“Go back, Node,”’ was all he said. 

“T won’t go back. I know something dread- 
ful has happened. I won’t goback.”’ Shecame 
forward, and fell, half fainting, into a chair. 
“No matter what you have done, Harry’’—and 
her voice grew hysterical—‘“T’ll love you all the 
same; only tell me—tell me.” 

“Pm ruined, Nora, that’s all,”’ said the young 
man, in a harsh tone, and fell on his knees, 
bending almost to the fleor, with covered face, 
and heavy sobs. 

Nora was at his side in 2 moment; her arms 
were about him. 

“O, Harry, darling! I said te-day you were 
my idol. I said—did I say that whatever you 
did, you would be the same to me? No; butI 
say it now; nothing shall lessen my love for you, 
dear Harry—dearest Harry! Only tell me—tell 
me! Iam your sister. I will stand by you- 
only tell me.” 

“Nora, go away. You will go fast enough 
when you hear. I have committed a crime. I 
have done a terrible deed. I have killed a man, 
Nora, what do you think of that? They will 
call it manslaughter, for I struck him in passion, 
and he died the day after; but O, Nora, I did not 
mean to doit. He insulted me, and you know 
my quick temper. Now, I am in hiding. I 
must disguise myself, and become a fugitive and 
a wanderer. It will kill mother; but think what 
it would be to go to prison, to live in a prison, 
year after year; why you would hate and de 
Spise me; you would never speak to me again.” 

Nora drew back for a moment. A deathly 
sickness made her ghastly. <A terrible tremor 
seized every nerve of her tender frame; but she 
had only to look at him, worn and white, a3 
with months of sickness, her beloved brother, 
her counsellor, her dearest friend, her noble, 
beautiful Harry, now utterly prostrate, stricken 
to the earth with shame and horror. 

“Yes, I would,” she cried, catching her breath, 
“IT would go with you—I will go with you. I 
won’t stay alone, behind. Let me get ready; 
now. I'll go with you to prison, or to death. 
They sha’n’t separate us, Harry; never! never!” 

And so she wound her arms again about him; 
her head sank on his shoulder; the reom swam 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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round; she fell down, down—it seemed hundreds 
of feet-—when, suddenly, with a great cry, she 
opened her eyes on her little sister Clara. 

“Nora! Nora! How you did groan! Harry 
js here. I run in as soon as ever I was dressed. 
He came last night, long after we were all 
asleep; and he’s brought me a wax doll that 
opens its eyes; only think! opens ’em just as 
wide, and as bright!’’ and the child was sudden- 
ly gathered up in Nora’s arms, with a loud, hys- 
terical sob. 

“Why, what are you crying for?” asked Clara, 
as soon as she could recover her breath, after the 
hug; “and how funny you look! What made 
yeu catch me so?” 

" «Q, dear little child,” said Nora, “you don’t 
know how thankful and happy I am to see the 
sunshining, and to know that Harry is not a’”’—— 

“He’s brought you something, too, I ’spect,”’ 
continued little Clara, quite ignorant of her sis- 
ter’s dream-agony, “and he looks just as hand- 
seme!” 

“Dear Harry! I wonder if I am sufficiently 
punished for my wicked speech of yesterday? 
Peor Carry Simpson! I know, now, how she 
saffers. And how real my dream was! Ishall 
never forget it as long as I live—never! I shall 
yanember Harry’s remorse, his eyes, his face,’ 
aad she shuddered anew, as she hurried her 
toilet, eager, anxious to see her brother, that 
theeffects of her dream might be more thor- 
oughly banished. 

And such a meeting as it was! Harry did not 
know what her unusual fervor meant, for she 
was not generally demonstrative, but afterward 
she told him, with tearful eyes, and though he 
only laughed at the recital, yet it furnished food 
for reflection. 

And Nora was effectually cured of pharisai- 
cal feelings towards those who sin, and was 
taught to sympathize with the innocent who 
suffer for the sins of the guilty. 

—_—_——~++onr——— 
For the Companion. 
IRENE’S CHRISTMAS. 
By Elizabeth M. Coggeshall. 

“I comprehens,” said Irene, as she rested her 
fatgdimpled elbow on the table, in her favorite 
position. 

“What new breed of hens is that, Irene?’ 
asked Harry. 

“O, let the child alone,” interposed his mother. 
“What is it you comprehend, d@ar?”’ 

“All about Santy Clauses, and putting fings 
in stottins.”’ a 

“If you understand so well, what made you 
think of it Pow?” asked Mrs. Lee. 

“’Cause I was finking—please, can’t I fix the 
stottins, and will you put fings in all?” 

“Yes,”’ answered her father, ‘only you mustn’t 
hang up all there are in the house.” 

“No, no,’’ laughed Irene, clapping her hands, 
“only I don’t like so much ’tiality.” 

“Pa’s or ma’s?” asked Harry; but Irene was 
lost in some plan her curly head was arrang- 
ing, and his bungling attempt at wit dropped 
undeeded. 

Christmas eve would not come till Thursday, 
but Irene was so full of her project that on 
Tuesday the stockings were all arranged in the 
spare chamber. Mrs. Lee went in to make an 
examination, and then she found out what was 
meant by partiality. First, pinned on the top 
bar of the towel stand, was one of mamma’s 
stockings, then one of papa’s socks, next Harry’s, 
and last, Irene’s own gay balmorals. But under 
these, on the third bar, was another row; the 
first, a baby stocking which had once been 
Irene’s, but now was a complete fit for Clorinda 
Arabella, the queen of the doll’s department. 
Then a miniature pair, knit on darning needles, 
each of which had a streamer of white paper, 
sewed with a perfect hail storm of stitches to the 
tiny toes. On one was printed “‘Dog’’—a small 
d, a very large O, and a g running mostly to 
tail. On the other, “Cat,” with the C lying self- 
ishly along half the paper. 

After Irene had gone to bed, Mrs. Lee ex- 
plained the arrangement to her husband and 
Harry, and asked what they could do to carry 
out the child’s design, and not break their prom- 
ises. 

“Vll tell you,” said Harry, after a moment’s 
thought; “when I went to Mr. Snow’s, after your 
collar, mother, I saw the cunningest set of furs 
—tippet, and muff, and skating cap—just the fit 
for Clorinda. I thought how Irene would jump 
if she could see them.” 

“That’s capital,” said Mr. Lee. “I'll get them 
in the morning.” ~ . 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lee, “‘but the doll isn’t the 
trouDle; it’s Carlo and Major. I think her idea 
is to have something to please them, and it 
seems like a difficult matter.” 

But the next day, Mrs. Lee took her sister into 


upon a little toy mouse, which, at the end of a 
String, would afford sufficient sport for Major; 
and a diminutive basket for Carlo, who was 
never so proud as when following his master 
from market with the day’s dinner in charge. 
There was also a pair of tiny rockers found for 
Miss Clorinda, to make her skating outfit com- 
plete. 

Christmas eve, the towel stand was brought 
down into the dining-room, and the children 
went to bed early, in order to be bright and 
fresh for morning. How Irene’s brown eyes 
sparkled as she caught sight of the unshapely 
stockings! Her own was so stuffed and bundle- 
laden by all the aunts, and uncles, and cousins, 
that delighted to remember their little sunbeam, 
that it fairly overflowed upon the table and 
chairs. 

“Do begin on your stocking, Irene!” shouted 
Harry. 

“Don’t you s’pose I’m going to see what my 
children got, first?” she answered, in an injured 
tone. 

She untied the furs and the skates from Clo- 
rinda’s stocking, while the family stood back to 
look at her. 

“Tf I ever!” she exclaimed, in a low tone, and 
the color flashed over her face, up among her 
curls, and her hands trembl¢d with the excite- 
ment of her delight. Then came Carlo’s basket, 
and the mouse for Major’s amusement. She sat 
down upon the floor, first taking up one thing, 
then another, till at length, with along sigh of 
inexpressible joy, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Won’t they 
be g’atified ?”’ 

It was curious to see how soon both dog and 
cat learned the use of their special playthings. 
Of course, one touch dispelled for Major all illu- 
sion as to the vitality of her mouse, but she 
enjoyed the make-believe as heartily, in appear- 
ance, as her little mistress. Every day, she 
would come rubbing and coaxing about her, till 
the mouse was found, and they frolicked till tired 
out. ; : 

Carlo soon learned to follow Irene about the 
‘yard, and, in stormy days, through the house, 
carrying home imaginary provisions for Mistress 
Clorinda, and bearing her skates in his basket 
to and from the tub-full of frozen water in the 
wood-shed, that served for skating rink. 

“Don’t you fink my way of fixing stottins is 
pretty good?” Irene asked, one day when Carlo 
and Major had been making sport for the whole 
family. 

Her mother had to say she thought it was. 


-—— 4 


ANECDOTES OF SNAKES AND 
THEIR HABITS. 


“As to the inquiry you made about charming,” 
continued the major, ‘I must reply that although I 
have no doubt some serpents possess a peculiar 
power to arrest the attention and even to attract 
other animals, such as is described under the name of 
charming, I have never seen it done. But though J 
can tell youJittle on the subject, here is Mr. S . 
who has not only seen the process of charming, but 
Jfelt it.” 
“Yes,” said Mr. S ; “twice in my life have I 
experienced what I can account for only by admit- 
ting the fact of fascination by serpents. The first 
occurred when I was a boy. I had chased an un- 
usually large coachwhip snake into a low brush 
heap, where I followed from side to side, striking 
with a pole whenever he showed his head. 
“He evidently enjoyed the fun, for he could with- 
draw his head long before the pole reached it; then 
soon after he would show himself at some other 
point, where he would push out his head for five or 
six inches, shaking it and licking his tongue at me 
in cool defiance. 
“T was conscious of strong excitement, produced, 
as might naturally be supposed, by the provoking 
sauciness of the snake; but I was also conscious of 
another thing not quite so natural, a peculiar light 
playing around the serpent’s head, tinged with sev- 
eral colors of the rainbow. This iridescence I at- 
tributed, for a time, to weariness of the eye; and I 
should probably have continued my efforts without 
a suspicion of the truth, had not a negro man passed 
by, who said,— 
“*Young massa, you better leb dat snake ‘lone, 
anf come ’way. Ef you don’t min’, he charm you.’ 
“I took the negro’s advice and came away; but it 
was as much as I could do. I was strangely weak, 
and there was an attraction to the spot so strong 
that I had to tear myself away by the exercise of 
reason.”” 
“The account you give,’’ said another person pres- 
ent, “reminds me of an incident in my own expgi- 
ence, which I will relate after you have given us 
your second. Please let us hear it.” 
“My second was later in life,’’ resumed Mr. S———. 
“I was travelling in a family carriage, and had 
stopped for rest opposite an avenue leading to a 
farm-house. Soon after leaving the carriage, on my 
way to the house, my attention was arrested by a 
black snake climbing a live oak, about ten feet above 
ground. The sight of a serpent climbing a tree is 
not at all unusual, especially the live oak, and black 
snakes are famous climbers. 
“It is probable I should not have stopped had it 














council, and between them they at last decided 


seemed to be ascending the tree without mechanical | 
support; that is, it did not seem to sustain itself by 
either grasping the tree in its embrace, or by resting | 
its body upon knobs and projecting points of bark, | 
(as it really did,) but to lie against the tree flat and | 
unsustained. | 
“This singular appearance so awakened my inter- 

est that I paused to watch it. The moment I did so 


In the course of a very few minutes, I was conscious 


that I recollect seeing around the head of the coach- 
whip. There was no weariness of the eye now to 
cause it, nor excitement; nor, so far as I can judge, 
was it a mere fancy, for I was perfectly self-pos- 
sessed; and after calmly watching the serpent and 
its surrounding of light for about fifteen minutes, I 
left the spot, conscious of no other influence than a 
deep interest which almost rooted me to the track. 
“This is all I have to relate; but I will also say, 
that after this experience I have no more doubt of 
serpents exercising a fascinating power, and of my 
being fascinated in those two instances, than I have 
of now looking you in the face.”’ 

The other person being called upon for his inci- 
dent, said: 

“What I have to relate is by no means satisfactory 
on the question of charming. It only looks that 
way. I once caught a young rattlesnake, and teased 
it to make it show its temper. Indeed, I had mis- 
taken it for a spreading adder of uncommon beauty, 
or I should not have dared to toy with it as I did. 
“The spreading adder is an exceedingly stupid 
and slow-motioned snake; so much so that although 
it has fangs and can inflict a poisonous bite, it sel- 
dom does harm. It depends for its safety mainly on 
hissing, flattening its head, and assuming a terrible 
look; and when every other expedient fails, it will 
pretend to bite itself and then to die, throwing itself 
over on its back, with its mouth wide open, to all 
appearance dead as a stone. 

“While in this state you may fill its mouth with 
sand, you may strike it, you may even crush its tail, 
without obtaining the first sign of life. It is so re- 
solved to appear dead, that if you reverse its posi- 
tion it will immediately turn again upon its back, as 
if it supposed that all dead snakes must lie so. But 
if you will stand perfectly still for two or three min- 
utes it will peep stealthily at you, then lick the dust 
from its mouth, turn its head very slowly, and after- 
wards its body, into the natural position, and make 
off as fast as it can move, If, however, you obstruct 
its course by putting your foot upon it, or by push- 
ing it back with a stick, it will instantly throw itself 
upon its back and be as dead as before. 

“TI mention these facts to show how I dealt with 
that young rattlesnake, supposing it to be an adder. 
It was astonishingly patient, not shaking its one lit- 
tle button of a rattle until it had undergone my 
rough treatment for about five minutes. I was 
strongly tempted to set it free, as I always do with 
harmless serpents, and even with adders, and would 
have done so but for the reflection that it would 
eventually grow to formidable size, and might take 
some person’s life. 

“I therefore held down its head with a forked stick, 
while I prepared to kill it by tobacco juice. The 
poor thing seemed to divine my murderous intention, 
and forcing its head far enough through the forks of 
the stick to turn its face to mine, it gave me a look 
so full of meaning aad so supplicating, that I can 
never forget it. P 

“When at last the time came for me either to kill 
it or let it go, there was a great struggle between my 
feelings and my judgment; or, as you said just now, 


reason. I cut off its head and tail, wrapped them in 


leaves and put them in my pocket, to examine at 
leisure the fangs and rattles. 


ting that snakes possess the power of charming, this 


ning of it on myself.’”’ 


looks. Yet it has some noble traits. 


to strike at every thing that approaches. 


cross. 


mentary r-i-n-g that made him start. 


exclaimed. 
«Lots and cords of ’em along this river bank, 
answered the ferryman, coming up soon after. 


once in a while heard the gentle r-i-n-g repeated 
hastily around, exclaimed,— 


«Save you, stranger! 
yo’ back!’ 





not been for an unusual appearance. The snake 


of that peculiar iridescent light investing its body | himsince. 


I was enabled to do my duty only by an exerctse of 


“The feelings experienced impressed me at the 
time as being rather stronger than was natural, and 
Ihave oftentimes questioned since whether, admit- 


unusual sympathy might not have been the begin- 


“An angry rattlesnake,” said the major, ‘‘is a dan- 
gerous looking customer, and does not belie its 
It is never 
mean and sneaking, like some other snakes, and like 
certain two-legged ‘snakes in the grass’ we occasion- 
ally meet in society. Indeed, there are few men who 
may not justly go to the rattlesnake for a lesson 
of patience, forbearance,and courage. I can bear 
honorable testimony to the fact that in general it is 
not easily provoked; that it never molests unless 
first molested; and that, like a brave man, it never 
strikes without giving warning, unless it may be in 
the heat of August, when it is said to be blind and 


“T was once at a crowded ferry where several wag- 
ons had congregated, and were waiting their turn to 
A wagoner had taken his seat on a stout 
grape vine that looped itself conveniently beside the 
road, and was amusing himself by swinging a few 
inches backward and forward. While thus engaged 
he heard, as he supposed, the soft chirp of a grass- 
hopper near him, and, after a while, a sharp, mo- 


« «That sounded very much like a rattlesnake!’ he 


“The wagoner resumed his motion, and every 
Presently the ferryman came up again, and, looking 
Thar’s a rattlesnake jist at 


“The wagoner sprang from his seat, looked around, 


and turned pale, An enormous rattlesnake, coiled 
and ready to strike, lay among the leaves, so near 
the looping vine as to have been fanned by the mo- 
tions above it. The wagoner seized a stone, and, 
though I protested earnestly against his taking the 
life of a creature that had spared his own, he was in 
such excitement that in an instant the stone flew 
from his hand, and our good-natured and generous 


the snake ceased climbing, and turned to watch me. | snake lay writhing in death. I havealways thought 


| meanly of that man, and am glad never to have met 
That snake ought not to have been killed 
by his hand. , 

Concluded next week. 
—— +0 


THE SETTLER’S TALE. 
“We were having a kangaroo hunt,” said the Aus- 
tralian settler, ‘“‘some years ago, up at a place where 
I was. Kangaroos were mot so scarce then as 
they’ve grown since. 
“Being a bit of asporting man in a mild way, I 
was visiting a squatter who was also fond of a bit of 
the field-work. Overnight one of hismen had come 
in to report tracks that he had seen near a water- 
hole some few miles away. 
“The country about there was so woody and rocky 
that my host said we had better go on foot; so we 
did, taking with usa black fellow, and one of his 
men—an old convict—who held the two dogs in a 
leash, till we came to the spot—what they call out 
there a creek—a long water-hole that depended on 
the wet season to supply it afresh after the long, dry 
Australian summer. 
“Well, gentlemen, it was not long before we put 
up a kangaroo, when I felt almost ashamed to hunt 
it, for the poor beast sat up on its hind legs and tail 
for a few moments, turning upon us its simple, doe- 
like face, as much as to say, ‘How can you be such 
brutes?’ but it turned directly, gave a bound that 
startled me, and was off, flying over rock and bush 
in a most surprising manner. 
“Then the dogs were slipped, and away we were 
scrambling amongst bushes and rock, tripped up 
now and then, but making a rush over every bit of 
open ground, to try and keep the dogs in sight; but 
as to my host and self, we were separated directly. 
“I was not much used to this sort of thing, but I 
soon warmed up to the chase, and, now getting a 
peep at the dogs, and now led by the shouting and 
barking, I managed to reach the spot in pretty good 
time, where the black fellow was dancing about with 
delight, and the convict was coupling up the dogs, 
as they lay panting and lolling out their great red 
tongues, beside the female kangaroo they had killed. 
“Long as I had been in the country, it had never 
fallen to my lot before to bein at the death of a 
kangaroo; and once more I could not help pitying 
whe soft, mousey-skinned animal, it looked so inno- 
cent, tame and simple. But there! 1t does not do 
for men who hunt to be too sentimental; and be- 
sides, they may make a mistake in the character of 
their quarry ; for I’ve never seen the animal yet that 
was not, when"driven to bay, a perfect savage, 
either from fear or natural courage. 
“*Where’s the governor, sir?’ said the man, as [ 
came up. 
“T have not seen him since I tripped over a creep- 
er and came down crash—bruised myself awfully. 
He did not stop when I went down. I thought that 
he would be on here.’ 

‘Help! help!’ came a faint cry from the distance, 

«Data gubner!’ exclaimed the black fellow, grin- 
ning as if it was the most humorous thing he had 
ever heard. 

«¢Yes, that’s him,’ said the convict, changing col- 
or. ‘He’s among the blacks, and we’ve no guns.’ 

“In amoment there floated before me visions of 
savages in their war-paint, their bodies streaked 
with white to resemble skeletons, while boomerdngs 
and spears seemed to come whistling through the 
air. But it was all imagination; for there was no 
sound to be heard, but once more the cry for help, 
when the dogs leaped up and howled. 

* ‘No black feller "bout here,’ said the gentleman 
in our company; when, following his example, we 
set off at a run in the direction of the cries, the 
black far outstripping us, though we kept him well 
in view till he disappeared behind some rocks; but 
only to turn back directly and to come running 
towards us, shouting, ‘Ole man got him!’ 

“We pressed on, panting heavily, and fn a few 
minutes were in full view of the strangest sight I 
ever saw in my life—one which seemed to quite par- 
alyze the man with the dogs, for he stopped short, 
holding tightly by the leash, in spite of the angry 
struggles of the animals and his master’s anguished 
cries for help. 

“There, some fifty yards in front, was a fierce strug- 
gle going on, apparently a vain one on the part of 
my host, who was tightly clasped round the waist 
by a tremendous great kaugaroo, such as we settlers 
call an ‘old man.’ 

“The squatter was kicking and struggling with 
the energy of despair, striking fierecly at the beast 
with his fists, and doing all that he could to get 
away; but there is no doubt that, if we had not 
come up, the next minute would have been his last; 
for, in spite of his struggles, the animal kept on 
slowly—hop—hop—hop, nearer and nearer toa great 
water-hole; and though astrong and hearty man, 
my friend seemed like a child in his enemy’s grasp. 

, “Loose the dogs!’ I shouted to the convict ser- 
vant, but, utterly confused, he only held on tightly, 
letting the faithful beasts drag him along with them, 
. | till, with one cut of his knife that he had held ready 
to skin the dead kangaroo, the black severed the 
leathern thong, and coupled as they were the dogs 
dashed down upon the ‘old man.” 

“Then came a fierce hurrying rush and a scramble 
—a frightful howl—and one dog turned over on its 
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back, disabled by a kick, and then half strangled by | wore then. But I wouldn’t be seen twice in the 
being dragged about by its companion, who had | same dress, would you?” 


made good his hold upon the kangaroo’s throat. 
The dog shook fiercely till, in its agony, the kanga- 
roo loosed its hold upon my friend, who fell down 
exhausted just upon the edge of the water-hole as 
the dogs and their enemy rolled from the bank into 
the deep water, which direetly after was lashed into 
a muddy foam by the fierce struggle going on. 

“It would have gone hard with the poor dog if 
just then the leash had not given way, leaving him 
free from the weight of his fellow’s carcass hung to 
his neck; and now, in spite of the fierce tearing and 
kicking of the ‘old man,’ ke held on tightly to the 
place in his throat where he had first fixed his steel- 
trap jaws. By degrees they struggled into shallow- 
er water, and so exciting was the battle that my 
friend forgot his late peril, and sat up, panting, to 
see the end. 

“Suddenly, with one of his tremendous leaps, the 
kangaroo bounded right on, clearing the bank, and 
alightiug amongst some low scrub at the lower end. 
But the dog still held on; and, dodging about till he 
could get a chance, the black brought down his club 
with tremendous effect upon the ‘old man’s’ head, 
when the brute rolled over, dead; a huge fellow, 
who had stood up over six feet high. 

“‘That was a narrow escape,’ I said, as I helped 
my friend to his legs, while the convict drew out of 
the water the carcass of the other dog. 

“*VYes,’ he said; ‘Jet's get back. I've had enough 
of it for one day. I feel quite sick andill. If I had 
had a knife I could have got on; but, unarmed, I 
was as helpless as a child.’ 

“Thad heard of such adventures before, but had 
never seen any thing of the kind, so I said, ‘What do 

“you think the brate would have done?’ 

““Done!’ echoed my friend. ‘Drowned me as 
dead as that poor dog there. Poor brute! one of 
the best kangaroo dogs Lever had. An old beast!’ 
he exclaimed, kicking the dead body of the kanga- 
roo viciously, which was, after all, hardly to be won- 
dered at. He came upon me all of a sudden—hop— 
hop—and before I had recovered from my surprise, 
he had me tightly round the waist, and then began 
to hop away. I hardly knew how I felt at first; but 
when the thought struck me that he was making for 
the water-hole, the feeling was awful, and my strug- 
gies did hinder him a bit.’ 

“*A good thing, too,’ I replied. 
came up just in time!’ 

“‘@nly just,’ said my friend; and he looked whit- 
er than ever.” 


‘Then we only 
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A WORD OR TWO TO GIRLS. «© 
By Alma. 


Girls, you do not know how silly you look 
when you ape the airs or the wisdom of women. 
The affected smile and the conceited strut look 
very absurd to other people. Do you fancy that 
allwho seeare admiring you? Itisn’tso. Some 
of them are laughing at your silliness. 

Every morning, two girls pass my window on 
their way to school; | should have said one 
young girl, and one old young lady. Mary is the 
name of the first, and she looks it. The quiet, 
unstudied smile with which she greets me, and 
in her simple dress, and with her light, natural 
walk, make her a fitting object for admiration. 
Mary is almost twelve, but I don’t believe she is 
almost engaged. I never hear her talking about 
her flirtations with the boys. Her mother must 
be a sensiblewoman. I do not believe she sends 
her to midnight parties, or carries her to fash- 
ionable watering places till her sweet, fresh girl- 
hood is exchanged for a ludicrous, unformed 
bellehood. 

I fancy Mary don’t live on tea, cookies, cara- 
mels, ice-creams and comfits. [ can almost see 
her breakfasts in her red checks, clear eyes, and 
tirm, white tecth; plenty of wholesome milk, 
coarse bread and fruit. And then her ways, so 
charmingly frank and ehildish; no shyness, and 
no boldness. Her manner never seems to say, 
“I know a good deal more than I would like to 
tell.””. Then there’s her dress, just on the bound- 
ary of fashion, without its ridiculous burdens. 
Fresh, clean, tasteful, her books carefully covy- 
ered, her face well protected, I often think it 
would be a pleasure to teach such a girl. 

The other girl is, [ think, quite thirteen, though 
no larger than Mary. Her walk is ridiculous, 
for she is always aping somebody else. At least, 
that is the most charitable construction I can 
put upon it. She is covered with flounces, and I 
am sure she pinches her small body with corsets. 
There is a sly looking out of the corners of her 
eyes to watch if she is observed, that deceives no 
one. 

Lam sure that she goes very often to midnight 
balls, and that she dresses in the most labored 
and fantastic style, for once, walking behind 
her, I heard the following conversation: 

“O Jenny, come down after school and see my 
dress. It’s got forty-nine tucks in it; I counted 
them myself.” 

“Ts it for the ball?” queried Jenny. 

“Yes, [ expect to have a delightful time; as 
nice as | had at the last quarter ball. Mamma 
wanted me to wear the white satin dress I 








“I don’t know,” answered Jenny. 

‘Well, I wouldn’t. It looks mean, looks as if 
you couldn’t afford better. And I’m determined 
to wear the same satin shoes I did then. They’ll 
hurt awfully, because I have grown a little, but 
I hate large feet! and those shoes are such a 
splendid fit!” 

“You poor foolish child!” thought I, “what 
kind of a woman is your mother?” 

I have no patience with young girls of this 
character. It is shocking to think of those 
dreadful assemblies called fashionable balls; 
routs, hops, or whatever evil name they go by. 
Let the children dance and frolic on the green 
crass. It will not make them stupid the next 
day. Let them breathe the pure air of heaven, 
and not the stifling, gas-filled atmosphere of a 
crowded hall, learning how to bow, and grimace, 
and grow hopelessly wicked and deceitful. 

“What a little, ladylike creature that is!’ 
said a person to me, pointing toa small, per- 
fumed, flounced, laced, miniature woman of ten, 
who had been drilled in the art of carrying her 
handkerchief gracefully, and sundry other mock- 
eries called accomplishments. 

Iam afraid I shocked the good woman by re- 
plying that I thought she looked more like a lit- 
tle monkey; and so she did. 

I have no patience with mothers who want 
their girls to be little ladies. Be children, girls, 
till you are at least fourteen, fifteen, sixteen. 
Learn to enjoy good, rational and simple plea- 
sures. 

Be girls; be good; be natural; and it shall be 
said of you, by-and-by,— 

“A noble woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, to command.”’ 


a ee 


MEXICO AND THE MEXICANS. 

Mexico is the strangest country under the sun, 
and takes the lead in disorder and revolution. 
At the time we are writing, it is in one of its 
regular revolutions, as we may call them; for 
while in other lands a revolution is an irregular 
thing, in Mexico it is almost as regular as the 
course of the seasons. 

There has been a presidential election in Mex- 
ico, and President Juarez has been again chosen 
to the executive effice. So far as we can see, 
the election was a fair one, and the decision 
made should have been submitted to. Indeed, 
at one time, it appeared that every thing would 
o on smoothly; and Americans, in spite of all 
they had seen before, began to believe that the 
Mexicans had learned something from experi- 
ence, and would live quietly,—for at least a few 
years. 

But a change came with marvellous rapidity, 
and soon there was news that showed that out- 
breaks were taking place in many parts of the 
country, the object of the rebels being the over- 
throw of the Juarez government, and the set- 
ting up of something else. Full as Mexican his- 
tory is of such events, we doubt if ever she has 
known a more convulsed condition of affairs 
than at present exists withia her borders. 

It is now about fifty years since Mexico be- 
came independent of the rule ef Spain. Hav- 
ing achieved nationality, she has maintained it, 
notwithstanding her revolutions. Yet in all those 
fifty years she has never known what orderly 
life is. 

She has had every form of republican govern- 
ment that has been knowa in the Western 
World: a federal form, a centralized form, and 
a military form,—if there can be such a thing 
as a military Republic; and each she has re- 
jected. 

Then she has had two Emperors: Agustino, 
commonly known as Iturbide, (pronounced E- 
tur-bee-dee,) and Archduke Maximilian of Aus- 
tria. 

Iturbide’s empery was overthrown by his coun- 
trymen; and 
crown he had lost, they caught him speedily, 
and shot him promptly. 

Poor Maximilian—a man who deserved a bet- 
ter fate—was induced to become a Mexican Em- 
peror by the arts and lies of Napoleon IIL, who 
abandoned him to the Mexicans, by whom he 
was taken prisoner, and shot. Emperors fare 
but badly on Mexican soil,—but then more Re- 
publican chiefs than Emperors have there been 
slain. : 

All these changes have taken place within the 
observation of most living men. A man need 
not be above fifty-tive years old to recollect them 
all. Santa Ana, who figured in the earliest of 
them, is yet living. 

Still Mexico flourishes,—after a sort. That 
country is better off now than it was when it threw 
off the Spanish yoke; and the worst times she has 
known as an independent nation were better for 
her than were the best days she knew under the 


when he songht to regain the 


rule of the Viceroys that were sent to her from 
Spain. She suffered then from stagnation, which 
is almost invariably fatal. She suffers now from 
fever, which need not lead to death. 


—_—_——__+o+—_____—_ 
THE SLEEPING BABE, 
The baby wept; 
The mother took it from the nurse’s arms, 


And soothed its grief, and stilled its vain alarms, 
And baby slept. 


Again it weeps, 
And God doth take it from the mother’s arms, 
From present pain, and future unknown harms, 
And baby sleeps. 


—_—_—_+o+ —____ 


POWER OF RESISTING FIRE. 


Last week we published a paragraph, in which 
a description was given of the wonderful ex- 
ploits of a negro, who is able to handle red-hot 
irons, live coals, melted lead, &c., without seem- 
ing injury. With this particular case we have 
now nothing to do, but it suggests a very inter- 
esting subject, the power which certain persons 
seem to possess, of resisting the action of fire. 








It would require much space to record all the 
instances in which fire has been handled with 
impunity. It was discovered in the middle ages 
that certain persons, supposed to be miraculous- 
ly protected, could resist the action of heat. 
Hence arose the Ordeal by Fire, under the rule 
of the Saxons, a form of appeal to Divine judg- 
ment. Either the accused person was compelled 
te walk-on red-hot ploughshares, or he had to 
carry a piece of heated iron in his hand fora 
certain distance. If he did this without injury, 
he was regarded as innocent. 

In the year 1680, an Englishman named Rich- 
ardson travelled through Europe in the charac- 
ter of a Fire King. He chewed and swallowed 
burning coals, ate molten glass, drank a flam- 
ing composition of pitch and sulphur, and held 
a red-hot heater in his mouth. 

In the early part of the present century a 
woman performed similar feats in London. It 
is stated that she stood with her naked feet on a 
plate of red-hot iron, and washed her hands in 
boiling oil. . 

A scientific explanation of such cases as these 
was discovered by M. Bousigny, who made a 
special study of what he called the sperodial state 
of bodies. He proved experimentally in his own 
person, that it is possible to plunge the hand in- 
to molten lead, and yet sustain no injury. 

The first edition of M. Bousigny’s book was 
published in 1842, and in it he demonstrated the 
remarkable fact that there is no actual contact 
between bodies in the sperodial state and the 
surfaces on which they appear to rest. 

To make the illustration clear, let a, Fig. 1, be 
a lump of silver or platinum, egg-shaped, and 
weighing about a quarter or half a pound. Hav- 
ing been made as hot as possible, it is suspend- 
ed in water by means of the hooked rods, }, c. 
What we affirm is, that the metal a will not be 
in actual contact with the water, but that the 
water will recede from it, as represented in the 
engraving. 








ft 


Or, again, let a, b, Fig. 2, be a well polished 
capsule of iron kept at a red heat by the lamp 
beneath it. Let fall into this capsule or tray a 
few drops of cold water, and they will immedi- 
ately collect together in the form of a speroid, ¢, 
which has the appearance of trembling. This 
tremulous motion is caused by the vapor which 
escapes from the bubble, and which is inter- 
posed between it and the red-hot plate, like a 
spring cushion, though invisible. 





That there is no real contact can be proved by 
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blackening the water before it is dropped; the 
light of the candle may then be distinctly seen 
through the thin stratum of vapor. 

The theory for our purpose is, that there is 
natural humidity of the skin, which in certain 
states of the body is thrown into the sperodial 
state. Hence when certain persons plunze their 
hands into molten lead, there is no actual con- 
tact between the skin and the metal. 

The feet and hands of so-called magicians, 
who have wrought wonders with fire, have usu. 
ally been hardened by some chemical process, 
But free from any intentional imposture, there 
are persons so constituted, that, for a brief pe- 
riod, they are able to resist the action of fire, 
Whether or not this is the case with the nero 
blacksmith to whom we have alluded, we are un- 
able to say. 


WHAT SHALL WE BUILD WITH? 


We are all builders. Every man, woman and 
child is building something. There are some 
who build fine houses on a firm foundation, and 
others build castles in the air. Every young 
person is building two structures, the character 
and the body. It is of the body we are going to 
say here a few simple, astonishing things. 

So many elements enter into the structure of 
the body that it is very interesting as well as 
useful to inquire a little about this. Of course, 
it is built up mainly from what we eat and 
drink; so that the question, “What shall we 
build with?’ means chiefly, What food is best 
adapted to nourish the whole body, and to pro- 
mote its growth and health? 

It is satisfactory to know in the first place 
that a variety of food is desirable as well as 
pleasant. It would be strange if this were not 
so, since there is, in God’s kind care, such a va- 
riety provided. But we can be unreasonable 
about this, and bring sickness upon ourselves by 
a too great variety at one time, or by an unwise 
selection. We find, however, that the most 
healthful diet is a somewhat varied diet. The 
following facts will in part explain this: 

First: Muscle, and fat, and brain, and bone, 
are built up of different materials. There are 
very few single articles of food that contain all 
the building materials required. Milk contains 
all that is needed for the young child, and would 
no doubt sustain the life and activity of an older 
person better than any other one thing. It con- 
tains fat, in the form of butter—for a healthy 
baby must be always fat; and cheese, which 
nourishes especially the muscles, and a kind of 
sugar, having not much sweetness, but very solid 
and good when crystallized, which is also fatten- 
ing, (as all sugar is) and avoids the necessity for 
an inconvenient amountof butter. Milk contains 
also lime and phosphorus, which are needed 
especially for the bones and brain, and a trace 
of iron, which we all need. 

Seconp: The digestive organs do not thrive 
except under the impression of more or less va- 
riety of food. Thatis, a selection of one or two 
articles representing pretty fairly all the ele- 
ments of the body, does not long give to the 
body a sense of well-being, and may, after a time, 
become loathsome. This in part accounts for 
the indifferent bodily state of some of the honest 
poor. 
get it in healthful variety. 

A few words more are necessary to complete 
this subject, and we will reserve them for an- 
other week. G. H. 
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New Publications. 


THE MopEL SuNDAY ScHooL SPEAKER. A Col- 
lection of ———- Addresses and Miscellaneous 
Pieces for Exhibitions, Monthly Concerts, Anni- 
versaries, etc. By Anna Monroe. Lee & 
ard, Publishers, Boston. 

A.much needed and a very admirably prepared 
book, a copy of which should be owned by the offi- 
cers of every enterprising Sunday school. The se- 
lections are not only attractive, but, unlike many 
pieces which one hears ata Sunday school exhibi- 
tion, they are such as repay the speaker for learning 
and the hearer for his attention. 


Shep- 


AMERICAN Home Book of Indoor Games, Amuse- 
ments and Occupations. By Caroline L. Smith. 
Lee & Shepard, Publishers, Boston. 

The best American book on the subject that we 
have seen, and one admirably adapted for use dur- 
ing the holidays and the long winter evenings. It 
describes in simple language all the innocent home 
amusements for children, and very clearly unfolds 
the mysteries of natural magic, and those intellect- 
ual games that add to the brightness of the fireside 
the harmless attractions of mirth. 


Dick AnD Datsy Series. By Miss A. F. Samu- 
els. Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


1. Adrift in the World. 

2. Fighting the Battle. 

3. Saved from the Streets. 

4. Grandfather Milly’s Luck. 

High-toned, beautifully written, and exceedingly 
pleasing and interesting. Each story is compara- 





tively short, complete in itself, and neatly illustrated. 


They get enough to eat, but they do not” 
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HOW FRENCH LOANS ARE TAKEN. 

Every body has been surprised at the promptness 
with which the French nation have subscribed for 
large loans. When Louis Napoleon was Emperor, 
the loans he put on the market were taken in a sin- 
gle day, and the amount offered was greatly in ex- 
cess of what was needed. Directly after the war, 
when one might have supposed the wealth of the 
nation was exhausted, an immense loan, proposed by 

M. Thiers, was taken at once, without difficulty. Our 
government loans have been taken much more slow- 
ly, and only after great effort. 

“A recent writer, acquainted with French life, 
solves the problem. Hesaysthat the laboring classes, 
both men and women, are very economical. They 
begin to save as soon as they begin to earn, and at 
twenty years of age generally have money invested ; 
at thirty or forty, they have hundreds of pounds laid 
by, and when the call comes for a government loan, 
they are glad of the opportunity to invest, as it is 
safe, and yields a good interest. Most of the money 
offered came in these small sums. It would be well 
for young people in the United States if they began 
life with a similar economy. 


———— - ++ —____ 


OUR PRESENT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

DARLEY’S FINE ENGRAVING, that we offer as a 
Present, will be sent to every subscriber to the Com- 
panion who is entitled to it, as soon as we receive it 
from the printer. It may not be ready until the first 
of March next, but we hope to receive it before that 
time. 

We shall also give it to every new subscriber to 
the paper. 

It will be given to every old subscriber, who, 
between Nov. 1, 1871, and Nov. 1, 1872, renews and 
pays his subscription fer one year from the time his 
present subscription expires. For instance, if your 
year expires next January, it will be necessary to 
pay for another year, in order to secure the picture. 
If it expires in February next, or in March, or in 
any month that follows up to November, 1872, you 
must pay for the paper for one year beyond that 
month, in order to be entitled to the picture. 

It will be given in addition to the Premiums and 


Presents that we offer for new names. 


Ss 
A PRINCE IN TROUBLE. 

Princes, like common mortals, have their troubles. 
Even the honeymoon may not give freedom. The 
Prince de Polignac had recently a hard experience: 
Starting just after marriage for a pleasant bridal trip 
to Dieppe, the happy couple found, on arziving at 
Rouen, that the train they were to take would not 


leave for two hours. They changed their plans, | 


therefore, and took passage to Havre, but reaching 
this city, their passports were demanded. 

“T have no passports,” said the Dridegroom, “I am 
Prince de Polignac.” 

“Mighty fine!” said the policeman. ‘‘We know 
that joke, my friend; it’s rather stale. Comealong.” 
To add to the discomfort, the policeman telegraphed 
to the father of the bride: “‘A man calling himself 
Prince de Polignac, just arrested at Havre, says he is 
your son-in-law. Is it the case?’’ 

The answer came promptly, ‘““The man must be an 
impostor. My daughter and son-in-law have gone to 
Dieppe.” 

There was no further appeal. The young couple 
spent their wedding night at the lock-np. The re- 
lease, with apologies, came the next day. 

a 
PIN MONEY. 

Ministers’ wives generally claim wedding-fees as 
their perquisites, under the convenient name of pin- 
money. It sometimes amounts to a handsome in- 
come, and we have known daughters to receive a 
liberal marriage outfit from this fund. But an edi- 
tor’s wife fared far better from a similar fee. Mr. 
Walter, of the London Times, used to announce in 
his marriage notices the amount of the bride’s dow- 
ry, which often counted thousands of pounds. He 
remarked once, in jest, to his wife, that a man mar- 
rying so much money could afford a fee to the print- 
er for publishing his good fortune to the world. 

“Yes,” said the quick-witted woman, “‘these fees 
would make a nice little pocket-money for me.” 

The experiment of making a charge was tried, half 
in joke, and at first amounted to little; but Mrs. 
Walter, at death, bequeathed the right to her daugh- 
ter; and the proprietors of the Times purchased it 
from the daughter, a few years ago, at a valuation of 
£4,000 or £5,000 a year. Any of our readers would 
feel comfortable with $20,000 pin-money a year. 


———__ +o 
THE SPIDER-EATER. 
There have been numerous cases of men who have 


risen from lowliness and poverty to positions of 


honor and distinction, but only one such case has 
come to our notice in which the first upward step 
was to devour a dish of spiders. This, however, is 
true of the late Dr. Heim, of Berlin, whom the fa- 
mous Blucher once toasted as the ‘‘Field-Marshal of 
dectors.’’ 

Heim’s father was a poor clergyman with a salary 
of three hundred dollars, on which, however, he 
Managed to educate six sons. When Ernest, the 
youngest, was still a boy, they one day received a 
Visit from an army physician, whose gold-embroid- 
erect hat so struck the child’s fancy that he at once 
Tesolved to become a doctor. One day at breakfast 
he made known his resolution, but his father replied 
that to give him a doctor’s education was impossi- 
ble; it would require far too much money. The 
boy, however, stuck to his determination: 

“I shall be a doctor, I shall be a doctor!” 





His father knew that the boy had a great dread of 
spiders, and thinking to change his mind, said, 
“Why, how can you ever be a doctor? You are 
frightened when you see a spider, and a doctor 
ought to be able to eat spiders.” 

The boy’s face wore a troubled expression, but from 
that time he was noticed to be hunting in the kitch- 
en, barn and sheds for spiders. A fortnight after he | 
presented himself before his father, holding in his | 
hand a piece of bread and butter thickly covered | 
with large, fat spiders. 

“Look, papa, I found it very hard, but I can do it 
now.” And forthwith he devoured, apparently 
with great zest, the whole of the dainty morsel. 
“Well, I can be a doctor now, can’tI?” he ex- 
claimed, triumphantly. 

The father’s heart was touched. 
it, you shall be, you spider-ogre! 
for a parson.” 

And so Heim became a doctor. 


“If I can manage 
You are too fierce 


————oo__—_——_ 
GIVING THE TRUE REASON, 

Few persons have the courage to ask a favor with 
as much candor as courtesy. Public men meet with 
so much dishonesty in applicants, that an instance 
of real plainness is a relief. This is how a frank, out- 
spoken boy fared at the hands of Dean Richmond, 
the late. noted railway king, who was known far and 
wide for his gruffhess of manner: 


A boy working ina pin office, wished to get a 
passage over the Central Railway. With this pur- 
pose in view, he entered the office where the mag- 
nate was, fearing that he would be rudely rebuffed 
when he made his mission known. Aftera moment’s 
hesitation, he said, falteringly,— 

“Mr. Richmond, I believe?” 

“Yes; what do you want of me?” 

“T should like, sir, to get a pass from Albany to 
Buffalo, as I can go up on the boat for nothing.” 

“On what grounds do you ask for a pass?’”’ (This 
with a rising and very rough voice.) 

“On the grounds, sir, that I don’t want to pay my 

” 


Richmond, without another word, wrote out a 
pass, and handed it to the applicant. 
he boy took it, saying, ‘Thank you, thank you, 
Mr. Richmond.”’ ° 
“You needn’t thank me, youngster. 
accommodate — 
known to ask fo: 


I’m glad to 
You are the first person I’ve ever 
ra pass on the right grounds.” 


~+>—____ 
AN ELOQUENT PLEADER. 

The most touching scene in Walter Scott’s novels 
is the picture of Jeannie Deans pleading for her 
guilty sister. No pathos could be more tender or 
melting. The following incident in a New York 


court will remind every reader of Scott of this mas- 
terpiece : 


A short time ago, in the New York Court of Spec- 
ial Sessions, a boy ten years of age was arraigned for 
——- and pleaded guilty. As soon as he appeared 
at the bar, his little sister, about nine years o a, who 
was on the other side of the room, comnienced cry- 
ing, bitterly, and was about to rush to her brother, 
but was restrained by the mother, who was also 
bathed in tears. Justice Dowling told her to come 
up, and she ran up to the little prisoner, the tears 
streaming down her cheeke, and throwing her arms 
around his neck, exclaimed, while sobs almost 
choked her voice,— 

“O! Johnny, Johnny, what brought you here?” 
and they wept in each other’s arms. The girl then 
turned to the justice, and falling on her knees, held 
her hands up, beseechingly, and prayed, “O, judge, 
judge, let my brother go!” The mother stood inside 
the bar, weeping and there was not a dry eye in the 





court-room. Justice Dowling, who was deep! 
moved, could not resist the affecting appeal of the 
child, and said, ‘‘Take him with you, my girl!” 

She ran to the gate to meet him, and clinging to 
him, they reached the mother, and the three left the 
court, objects of the sincerest sympathy, and a sigh 
of relief appeared to issue from every bosom as they 
passed out of the room. . 





THE MONEY OR THE LIFE, 


Men will spend time and money over blood colts 
and fancy dogs, who consider children—even their 
own children—a “bother.” In any struggle for pref- 
erence between selfishness and the safety of a human 
life, it is pleasant to know that a victory for the bet- 
ter is gained as it was here: 


A story is told of a man on a burning steamer. 
When the fire was discevered, the boat was headed 
for a near Shore. Thisman was just coming home 
from California. He was buckling about his body a 
belt filled with the gold of hard, heavy years. He 
was preparing for a plunge into the waves. 

‘Please, sir,’’ said a little, pitiful voice, ‘can’t you 
swim?” 

“Yes,” 

“Then won’t you save me?” 

He hesitated a moment, and hated himself for it 
the next. He could not save both the money and 
the child. Flinging away the belt, he said,— 

“Yes, God helping me, I’ll save you.” 

Stooping toward the httle one, he said, “Put your 
arms around my neck, and hold on good. I think I 
can make the shore.” 

The surf was almost too much for him. His gold 
would have carried him under. But the pressure of 
the little arms lent force to every stroke. The 
thought of the precious little life, for which he 
fought the breakers, trebled his strength, and both 
were saved. 





A USELESS TUNNEL, 

A tunnel was cut through the Alps more than 
three centuries ago, when it was a more wonderful 
achievement than the recent Mont Cenis Tunnel, but 
it has never been made of much practical benefit : 


The Mont Cenis Tunnel, although so much has been 
said about it, is not the first that i:as been constructed 
through the Alps. More than three hundred years 
ago, a tunnel was built by the Marquis of Saluces, 
through the Mont Viso, at whose foot the Po rises. 
It is about one-sixth as long as the Mont Cenis Tun- 
nel. It opens on the Italian side, at the very source 
of the river Po, about 2,600 yards above the level 
of the sea, and more than 2,150 yards of its length is 

cut in a straight line through the solid rock in the 
‘very heart of the Alpine chain. Strange that such 
a work should have been almost forgotten, and should 





now be of no practical use, 





A Beautiful Present. 


WE SHALL GIVE TO 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER NOW ON OUR LIST, 
WHO CONTINUES TO 
Take the paper---Paying for it 


For One Year from the date when his pres- 
ent Year expires,—a copy of 


Darley’s New Picture, 


Designed by him expressly for subscribers 
to the Companion. 


Its title is “GRANDPA's HIRED MAN.” It represents a 
hay-field on a hot July afternoon. The farm-house is in 
the distance, partly covered by trees, and over it hangs 
the gray summer haze. Not far away, lusty men are load- 
ing a huge wagon, while in the foreground are grandpa 
and his little pet, raking the newly-made hay. 

‘the man is approaching old age. His tall, muscular 
form is somewhat bent, and the strong, pleased, time- 
worn face is watching his little “‘three-year-old” grand- 
child, whose hands are tngging at a heavy rake, and 
whose face is a very picture of baby complacency and de- 
light. 

Neither grandpa nor his pet “hired man” is turning off 
work like the boys, but there is sunshine in their faces, as 
well as in the flelds, though one reflects the rising, and the 
other the declining light. Little tot is charming as pencil 
can make him, and so delightfully has Mr. Darley blended 
the simple happiness of childhood with the pensive play- 
tulness of age, that the picture not only pleases, but holds 
the observer,—like those rare faces that grow in attraction 
the more they are seen. 

Mr. Darley, in American subjects, is unquestionably 
the first draughtsman in America; and in this picture he 
fully sustains his claims to that position, It is, in every 
sense of the word, a choice work of art, admirably con- 
ceived; one that will make a graceful and fitting ornament 
for any home. 

The size of the picture, including its margin, is 174 by 
25 inches. It is now in the hands of the printer, and will 
be ready so that we can send it to all persons entitled to it 
at the latest by the first of March next,—but probably be- 
fore the first of February. 

Send, therefore, your subscriptions when the year ex- 
pires for which you have now paid, and the picture will 
be sent you as soon as it comes to us from the printer. 


Remember that*we give the pi@ure to both old and new 
subscribers. Any person who subscribes forthe paper for 
one year, between Nov. 1, 1871, and Nov. 1, 1872, and pays 
$1 50 for it, will receive the picture. 

A subscriber who is now owing for part of a year, and 
who pays only for that year, will not be entitled to it. 
Such subscribers must pay one year in advance of their 
present year's unpaid subscription, in order to secure it, 

The offer of this picture will prove a help to our friends 
in obtaining new names, for it will be given, as we have 
stated above, to each new subscriber. 


Send for Circulars, Premium List and Cards, if you wish 
them as aids in obtaining new names, 

ONE MONTH FREE. 

The COMPANION will be sent free to January 1, 1872, to 

all new subscribers sent us during the months of Novem- 

ber and December, 1871, 


OUR PREMIUM LIST, 

Our offers of Girts and PREMIUMS are the most liberal 
and the largest in number and variety ever made for new 
subscribers in this country, 
The Premium List was sent on the first of November to 
all of our subscribers, 
If you have not received one, or if a second copy is 
wanted, by notifying us, the List will be sent to .your ad- 
dress, without charge. 


a 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion otyen with other Publica- 
ons. 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 






advance. 

Harper’s Weekly and the Companion.................$4 80 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion ..... +440 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion........ ++ -480 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion.... --.4 80 
Galaxy and the Companion ................sseeeeee 0004 5S 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion....... ae 295 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and theWompanion.............. 3 85 
American Agriculturist and the Companion...........255 
Advance and the Companion................... eecenren 3 30 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion ......... wieone -.410 
Good Words andthe Companion. .............- 00008 S80 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion......... 285 


New York Observer and the Companion 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion.....................- 355 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion... 
Christian Era and the Companion........ btaeaan 
Hearth and Home and the Companion... 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion. 
The Nursery and the Companion...... 
The Independent and the Companion ..... eeseeusenes 
‘The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper, 
New England Farmer and the Companion.............355 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the samft Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 


sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 
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CONUNDRUM. 


In the case of a house burning down, why could 
not the piano be saved? 
Answer—Because the engine couldn’t play upon it. 


What book of the Bible would that piano call up- 





on in its emergency? 





q 
THE BEST GIF'l 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
To any Boy or Girl, isa Novelty Job 
Printing Press. Instructive, Enier- 
taining, Frotitavie. Unequalled for 
Busincss Printing, or for general Job 
Work. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet 
to B, O. Woops, Manufacturer, 351 
Federal St., Boston, Mass.; W. Y. Ed- 
wards, 543 Broadway, New York; Kel- 
ley, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Kellogg & Loomis, 
45 West Washington St., Chicago, IIL, 
Agents. d5l—It 


BOYS! BOYS! 
WHO WANTS A TOOL CHEST? 


You can get one easily as a premium for 10 subscribers 
to “The Children’s Hour.”’ Our Tool Chest hasa 
lock and lifting handles, and is furnished with fifteen * 
different toels, of good size and best quality. Terms of 
“Children’s Hour,’ $125 a year. Send stamp for 
specimen of “Hour” and Premium List. 
T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON, 
51l—It Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Best in the World. 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS  UNQUESTION A- 
BLY the best known aud 
most thoroughly tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
light, and the most pop- 
ular, 

This practical and cas- 

ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
experiment; study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted 
to its improvement for 
years, till now, with 
ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present ‘Lock-stitch’? Machine has no equal in the 
work. ‘the WHEELtR & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of the 
household completely. It has received the HIGHEST 
PREMIUMS over ail—as a Family Machine—on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 
Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine throughout New 
England. Machines sold on installments; terms favor- 
able. Apply to 


H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
_38—copit_ 


pRPERLELE LEM 


In the work of putting our popular and elegant 


H ‘ ” 

“Queen of the Ladies’ Magazines 

into 100,000 Homes, we have arranged a “CLUB 
EXTRAORDINARY,” WITH PREMIUMS EXTRAORDINARY, 
No such offer to club getters has ever been made! Send 
stamp for specimen of Magazine and special club circular 
and judge for yourself. Address, T.S. ARTILUR & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 51—lt 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 














With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture. 


SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 

The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 

—ALSO— 


SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 


Jewellers. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
41-—ly 


New York and Boston. 


“OUR IMPROVED 
NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. 





ees 


Church’s Patent Machine-Filled 
Shuttle-Bobbin, 
FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


This new article of manufacture is a complete Wood Bob- 
bin filled with thread ready tor the Shuttle, and has the 
following advantages over the ordinary wound iron bob- 
bin: Ist. The time consumed and the vexation expe- 
rienced by the operator in filling the iron bobbin by hand 
isallsaved. 2d. Being evenly wound by machinery a per- 
fect tension is secured and a more perfect stitch produced. 
This improved bobbin is endorsed by the Singer, Florence 
and other leading Sewing Machine companies. We are 
ow ready to furnish them for the following Machines ;— 
}rover & Baker, Singer, Florence, Weed F. F., Elias and 
A. B. Howe. Sample package 2200 yards of best six-cord 
thread, mailed reine on receipt of $100. Address 
ERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
In ordering always state style of Machine. 36—eow13t 


$10 from 503 





|AMPLES sent (postage paid) for Cents, that 
pen ne for Ten Dollars, R, L. Worcore NY. 
45—e0 





DR. 8S. 8S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,”’ 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 





Hosea. (Hose here!) 


Send your direction to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
B ay, New York. 2—ly 





THE YOUTHS 





COMPANION. 


DEC. 21, 1871. 
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“FOR CHARLIE’S SAKE,” 


A father will do almost any thing to show his 
eaffection for a son who has left his home on 
some mission of love or duty, a fact that Mr. 
Moody recently used at a public meeting to illus- 
trate the fatherhood of God, and the sympathy 
and intercession of @hrist. The incident was 
reported in the Congregationalist: 

“Some years ago, in war time,” said Mr. 
Moody, “a well known judge, who had much 
interested himself for the welfare of the suffering 
soldiers, resolved that, while a certain case was 
pending, he would turn away all applicants for 
eharity, that he might devote himself wholly to 
the duties of his profession. 

“One day a soldier came into his office, poorly 
elad, his face bearing the deep lines of suffering. 
The judge, pretending not to notice him, contin- 
ued his work. The soldier fumbled in his pock- 
ets for along time, and then said, in an uncertain, 
disappointed voice, as though he saw that he 
was unwelcome, ‘I did have a letter for you.’ 
“he judge, acting against the promptings of a 

varm, generous heart, made no reply. Presently, 
a thin, trembling hand pushed a note along the 
desk. The judge raised his face slightly, and 
was about to say,— 

“I have no time for such matters as these,’ 
when he discovered the writing was that of his 
own son, 2 soldier in the army. 

He took up the note. It read in substance,— 

“*DeaR FATHER,—the bearer is a soldier, dis- 
charged from the hospital. He is going home to 
die. Assist him in any way you can, for Charlie’s 
sukeP 

“All the tend°y emotions of his soul were laid 
open. i.¢ saia to a friend afterward, ‘I took the 
soldier te my . cart for Charlie’s sake; I let him 
sleep in Uharlie’s bed. I clothed him, and sup- 
plied him with every comfort, for the sake of my 
own dear boy.’ 

“My friends, God will never turn the needy 
away without a blessing, for his dear Son’s sake 


_—for Jesus’ sake.” 


—+e>- 
THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 
A writer in the Maine Journal of Education 
thus argues the necessity of Latin as a common 
school study: 


Very many English words are directly derived 
from Latin. To illustrate, take almost any line 
from the poets,—the thirty-second from the 
Mneid, and observe our indebtedness to its roots : 
“Krrabant, acti satis maria omnia circum.” 
From the verb erro we obtain err, errant, errata, 
erratic, erroneous, and error. From ago, we get 
agent, act, with its derivatives, and, indirectly, 
actuate, Derivatives from the third word, such 
as fate, fatal, ete., sagvest themselves to one 
even not accustomed to look for the source of 
language, Several pages of the Unabridged 
contain omnis and circum, in composition. This 
verse is undoubtedly a fair specimen, but I think 
scholars will grant that it is not uncommonly 
relevant. 

Simply to know the origin of a word is not 
—- in the popular sense. But when that 
cuowledge enaldes us to spell correctly, it as- 
sumes an importance which all will acknowl- 
edge. Belligergnt, inuendo, omnivorous, super- 
sede, and such words, to the thinking student o- 
Latin, cease to be catches. Their componenf 
parts at once decide their orthography, as well 
as their meaning, The first word is oftener pro- 
nounced be-lig-er-ant than otherwise, but the 
noun bellum, and the participle from gero, de- 
termine immediately its spelling. To the Latin 
we owe but little of that part of etymology 
which treats of inflection,—and to its credit. 
Our syntax and prosody, however, are based 
almost entirely upon it. Two years’ drill in the 
Latin ¢rammar is a far better preparation to 
parse Milton than half a dozen in English. Had 
not Milton been a thorough classical scholar, 
our grammarians would not find such an ex- 
pression as “than whom” to bother over. €om- 
nare Lycidas with the fifth eclogue of Virgil, 
and question the need of classical learning, even 
to comprehend this great writer. 


a 
WITHOUT KNOWING IT. 


A Sacramento lady found herself guilty of lar- 
ceny the other day, under rather peculiar cireum- 
stances. She was riding in a crowded railway 
ear, and ocenpied a seat with another lady pas- 
senger. Like a vreat many other women of the 
present day, she wore curls,—her own hair, of 
course, but it wasn’t fastened on strictly accord- 
ins to natnre’s programme, By-and-by, as the 
train was jolted along, she felt something fall- 
ing about her face and neck, and in a second it 
flashed across her brain that her curls had be- 
come detached. The predicament was a shock- 
ing one, but she endeavored to save herself as 
much as possible by quietly passing the capil- 
lary ornaments into her pocket, thanking her 


STOLE 





stars that she was almost at her destination. 
At the station she hastened to the dressing-room 
to repair damages to her toilette, when behold! 
the mirror reflected back the fact that her curls 
were in their proper position, and an examina- 
tion of those in her pecket showed that they 
were not hers, but of a different color, belonging 
to the lady who sat by her side in the car. 


—__ +e — 





For the Companion. 


BLIND MAN’S BUFF. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
Ine 

The crown of France shone bright and fair 
On youthful Robert’s golden hair— 

A King of gentle grace; 
And, on that day of dimmed renown, 
There lived a chief in Liege’s town, 

Beside the creeping Maas. 


His name was Colin, and he bore 

A fame no chief e’er won before, 
For blows in battle hard; 

His mallet swinging in each hand, 

He oft unaided slew a band,— 
They called him Jean Mallard. 


He fought for loyalty and truth, 

And, fighting, spent thestrength of youth, 
And every foe withstood; 

Till, late in life, against him rose 

Count Louvain with a hundred foes, 
In Ardennes’ summer wood. 


The fight was hot, the fight was hard, 

But ’gainst them all stood old Mallard 
And faced a hundred spears; 

Till, taking him by swift surprise, 

They smote his face and pierced his eyes; 
Then Ardennes rung with cheers. 


But, Samson-like, though blind, he dealt 
Such blows as never foeman felt; 

To shun them were in vain; 
This way they fled, and that they run, 
But of the bravest men not one 

E’er saw the light again. 


The evening brought his dewy gems, 

Night came with starry diadems; 
The moon’s unclouded face 

Lay full on Ardennes’ airy leaves, 

And full on Liege’s rosy wreaths, 
And on the dimpling Maas. 


The old man wandered mid the trees; 
The river, creeping to the seas, 
To Liege went sobbing on. 
He heard the waves upon the shore, 
But saw the mirrored moon no more, 
Nor golden light of moon. 


He pined and died. They buried him 

One summer eve at moonlight dim, 
But minstrels sung his fame; 

And oft beneath the lunar light, 

When Hesper led the stars of night, 
The chieftains named his name. 


II. 
For hawk and hound in Ardennes green, 
For tilting spear and gleaming scene 
Within the charmed ring, 
Young Robert led a merry court; 
And far the harpers did report 
He was a merry King. 


One day, upon the snow-filled dells, 
Old Bruges dropped her Christmas bells, 
And gayly sung the bards. 
Then called the King his sportive wights, 
And bade them act, in mimic fights, 
Such deeds as old Mallard’s. 


They blinded one with vizor tight, 

And, armed with mallet for the fight, 
He bade the others fly. 

And friend and foe did he pursue, 

Till King and princes from him flew, 
While merriment ran high. 


His mallet fell with rapid stroke, 
And now a prince’s jewels broke, 
And now a lady’s pearls. 
But oft the maids his stroke did miss, 
And for a blow he gave a kiss, 
While laughed the captive girls. 


The King repeated oft the play; 
The children followed, day by day, 
In merriment as rough. 
And to this time do sportive feet 
Young Robert’s pantomime repeat, 
The play of BLinp MaAn’s Burr. 
HEZEKIAH BuTTreRwortnH. 


pe 
BABOO ENGLISH. 

No art of drollery or talent at riddle-making 
can put words together more absurdly than a 
blundering foreigner in his first attempt to write” 
a new language. A Bengalee Baboo utters the 
following complaint through a newspaper: 


With due deference and profound sulgmission 
I beg to offer you these few lines, consisting of 
the narratives of riv deplorable ease, to which I 
am turned to your honor’s consideration. It is 
well known throughout all the parts of India 
that your honor’s amiability and cordiality 
against the Bengalee Baboo is universally em- 
ployed, when you can; and I thank you, kind 
sir, speaking generally from the complete sect 
of Baboos, if you will kindly extend your foot 
and crush the income tax; and all our families 
to their dyinz day will ever pray for your lon- 





gevity, posterity aud family honors. 


I am but poorly in circumstances, and my ex- | 
tensive family are almost starved, on account of 
the immensity of the import, which monthly ag- 
gregates the mind. I have been attended to all 
the meetings in Allahabad, but as I am but 
small in statue, and nothing to stand on, I was 
unappeared, and so lost my design of address- 
ing the population. I cannot express my grate- 
ful feelings to you when you ponder us and try 
and do what we are unable to erase this impost 
from the face of the earth, and relinquish us 
wiser if not richer men. 

If the government officials are in want of mon- 
ey, then I say why have they not been (and) 
taxed other things, and not all of us degraded 
morals (mortals.) Why were they not effected 
an imposition on tobacco, and from the Euro- 
pean gentleman, if they were compelled to pay 
on pegs (i. e., brandy and soda water)—from the 
Rejpoot districts a tax on all the male children 
that were born from day to day. 

Iam confident that your honor’s noble tem- 
perament and greatness, will ever excuse me 
from stuffing your valuable area, and if you 
suppose that these few lines would effect a cure, 
I trust your honor will insert the poor attempt 
at epistleism from my pen, 
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A WONDERFUL MAGICIAN, 

Many of our readers have seen the feats of 
Signor Blitz, or Mr. Harrington, and wondered 
at the sleight of hand that can make the decep- 
tion so complete. But their best tricks were 
mere child’s play, compared with the perform- 
ances of Pirnetti at the Russian court, more 
than fifty years ago: 





“Did not your majesty command my presence 
at seven o’clock precisely ?” 

“Just so!” exclaimed the Czar, in the height 
of exasperation. 

“Well, then,” said Pirnetti, “let your majesty 
deign to look at your watch, and yeu will per- 
ceive that lam exact, and that it is just seven 
o’clock.” 

The Czar, pulling out his watch, violently, in 
order to confound what hé considered a piece of 
downright insolence, was completely amazed. 
The watch marked seven o’clock. In turn, all 
the courtiers drew out their watches, which were 
found, as usual, exactly regulated by that of the 
sovereign. Seven o’clock indicated with a com- 
mon accord all the watches and clocks of the 
palace. The art of the magician was at once 
manifest in this strange retrogression of the 
march of time. To anger succeeded astonish- 
ment and admiration. Perceiving that the Czar 
smiled, Pirnetti thus addressed him: 

“Your majesty will pardon me. It was by the 
performance of this trick that I was desirous of 
making my first appearance before you. But I 
know how precious truth is at court; it is at 
least necessary that your watch should tell it to 
you, sire. If you consult it now, you will find 
that it marks the real time.” 

The Czar again drew forth his watch; it point- 
ed to a few minutes past eight; the same correc- 
tion had taken place in all the watches of those 
present, and in the clocks of the palace. THis 
exploit was followed by others, equally amusing 
and surprising. At the close of the perform- 
ances the Czar, after having complimented Pir- 
netti, brought back to his remembrance that in 
the course of the evening’s amusements he had 
declared that such was the power of his art that 
he could penetrate every where. 

“Yes, sire, everywhere!” replied the conjuror, 
with modest assurance. 

“What!” exclaimed the Czar, “could you pen- 
etrate even into this palace, were I to order all 
the doors to be closed and guarded?” 

“Into this palace, sire, or even into the apart- 
ment of your majesty, quite as easily as I should 
enter into my own house,” said Pirnetti. 

“Well, then,” said the Czar, ‘‘at mid-day to- 
morrow, I shall have ready in my closet the price 
of this evening’s amusement—one thousand rou- 
bles. Come and get them. But I forewarn you 
that the doors shall be closed and carefully 
guarded.” 

“To-morrow at mid-day, I shall have the honor 
of presenting myself before your majesty,” re- 
plied Pirnetti, who bowed and withdrew. 

The gentlemen of the household followed the 
conjuror, to make sure that he quitted the pal- 
ace; they-accompanied him to his lodvings, and 
a number of police surrounded the dwelling from 
the moment he entered it. The palace was in- 
stantly closed, with positive orders not to suffer, 
under any pretext whatever, any one to enter, 
were he prince or valet, until the Czar himself 
sheuld command the doors to be opened. These 
orders were strictly enforced, confidential persons 
having watched their execution. The exterior 
openings to the palace were guarded by the sol- 
diery. All the approaches to the imperial apart- 
ments were protected by his dignitaries, whom a 
simple professor of the art of legerdemain pos- 
sessed na means of bribing. In short, for greater 
security, all the keys had been carried into the 
imperial cabinet. A few moments previous to 
the hour affixed for Pirnetti’s interview with the 
Czar, the chamberlain on service brought to his 
majesty a despatch which a messenger had 
handed him through an opening in the door. It 
was a report from the minister of police that 
Pirnetti had not left home. 

“Aha! He has found out the undertaking is 
impracticable, and he has abandoned it,’”’ ob- 
served the Czar, with a smile. 

Twelve o’clock sounded. While the last stroke 
yet reverberated, the door which communicated 
from the bedroom of the Czar to the cabinet 
opened, and Pirnetti appeared. The Czar drew 
back a couple of paces, his brow darkened, and, 
after a momentary silence, he said,— 

“Are you aware that you may become a very 
dangerous individual ?” 

“Yes, sire,” he replied, “but I am only an hum- 
ble conjurer, with no ambition save that of 





“Here,” said the Czar, “are a thousand roubles 
for last night, and a thousand for this day’s 
visit.” 

—— +o 
REDEEMING A PROMISE. 


Mrs. Woodhu& and other free lovers think 
that marriage vows have nothing in them bind- 
ing for life. We prefer the kind of fidelity to 
promises shown by the Scotchman in the follow- 
ing romantic story: 


About fifteen years ago, a young Scotchman 
had as neighbors, in the mountain region of 
-Scotland, a family in which there was a little 
girl of four years. One day, he took the little 
girlon his knee, and playfully told her father, 
“One day, I will make her my wife.” Not long 
after, the father, and mother, and little girl re- 
solved to emigrate to America, which they ac- 
cordingly did, landing in Portland, in 1857. In 
a few years, the family remeved to Mexico, Ox- 
ford Co., living there till last year. Not many 
years after this family came to this country, the 
young man who had trotted the little girl on his 
knee resolved to emigrate to America, which he 
did. Arriving in this country, he proceeded to 
Montana Territory, where, by good luck and 
industry, he managed to amass a large fortune. 
Having richly filled his coffers, his mind reverted 
tenderly to thoughts ef love, and he recalled his 
early vow to some day wed the little yellow- 
haired girl he used to trot on his knee to “Ban- 
bury Cross.’”’ He knew her parents had emi- 
grated to America, and that they had landed in 
Portland. He journeyed to Portland, then dili- 
gently inquired their whereabouts, and learned 
the family was in Mexico. Up to Oxford county 
he turned his steps, and, on approaching the 
house where the object of his pilgrimage was 
said to live, he saw a yellow-haired maiden in 
the porch. 

“Does Mr. ——— live here?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” replied she of the yellow hair. 

“Ts your name Annie?” said the Scotchman. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the blushing girl. 

“Then I love you,” was bluntly interjected by 
the Scotchman. 

The young lady of course thought he was in- 
sane, and scampered off into the house. 

The Scotchman soon found the father and 
mother, who recognized and gladly welcomed 
him. 

“Don’t you remember fifteen years ago, I took 
your little four-year-old girl on my knee in Scot- 
land, and said I meant some day to make her my 
wife?” : 

“O, yes, Iremember!” said the mother, “but 
not for years have I thought of those happy old 
days.” 

“I am here to redeem my pledge,” said the 
Scotchman. 

“Let the girl speak for herself,” said the old 
gentleman, choking with emotion. It did not 
take a long time for the young lady to get ac- 
quainted, not long for her to decide that this 
Scotchman was just the man she had been 
waiting for all her life. 

“T want to be married at once,” said the 
Scotchman. 

“But I’ve just engaged to work in Lewiston,” 
said the young lady. Then, getting hold of a 
brivht idea,—“I have it; I'll go down there to 
work for a little while, and then [’1l come back 
here to be married.” 

Down to Lewiston went the girl; at work for 
a week was she when she concluded she did not 
like to do housework, and returned home. 

Next week, the parson drove up in his two- 
wheeled chaise, and the twain were made one. 

The Scotchman and his young wife are now 
settled happily in Iowa, where the old folks, who 
have finally agreed that truth is stranger than 
fiction, now comfortably pass their declining 
years.— Lewiston Evening Journal. 
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ENCOUNTER OF AN ANT AND A 
MOSQUITO. 

One of the most singular duels or battles 
(though the fighting was pretty mucli all on one 
side) that ever took place in the insect world, re- 
cently occurred in New Orleans. 

The scene of the battle was the marble top of 
a bureau; the actors an ant of the smaller size, 
and a mosquito. The winged combatant seemed 
to be stupid from too hearty a breakfast on hu- 
man blood. The ant approached and retired 
several times in quick and eager, but very cau- 
tious dashes. But the temptation was too great, 
he rushed in and was soon entangled among the 
limbs of the insect, which now began a fearful 
struggle. The ant first clung to a leg, and by 
close observation through a magnifier, he was 
seen fiercely biting at the upper, or thigh joint. 

The mosquito tried to fly, but fell after rising 
afew inches. The ant had then disabled one 
leg, and had changed to another. The mosquito 
flew up again, but fell instantly as before, and 
then the fierce and relentless ant attacked one 
of the wings, and in less than forty seconds it 
was paralyzed and useless. The work was done, 
and the unwinged ant had conquered. There 
was atempting skinful of ruby blood, but_he 
did not stop to enjoy it. He released his hold, 
backed off, paused for breath, and then went 
three or four times round his ponderous victim. 
Suddenly, being satisfied that his conquered an- 
tagonist could not move, he darted away, went 
rapidly down the side of the bureau, met several 
of his brethren, saluted each of them with his 
antenne or fore legs, and rushed on. Having 
thus saluted a dozen or more, they turned back, 
surrounded the dying or dead mosquito, and by 
inexplicable engineering, bore him slowly but 
triumphantly away. The weizht of the mosqul- 


to must have been twenty times that of his fierce 
and eager little assailant; but with true strate 
gic instinct he did his work by-detail, a leg at @ 
time, instead of making an indiscriminate on- 





amusing your majesty.” 


slaught. In the spirit of the boy who was dig- 
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ging out a woodchuck, the ant was “bound”’ to 
kill the mosquito, because the colony was “out 
of meat.” Much is said about the sagacity and 
cunning of the ant, but the method in conduct, 
mingled with evident combative eagerness and 
spite, was a most remarkable exhibition. 


———__+o+—__—_— 
HOW NOT TO DO AN ERRAND. 


George was sent to the fish-market to buy a 
mackerel for breakfast. 

“It is for this morning’s breakfast, George,” 
said his mother, ‘‘therefore be as spry as you 
can. 

Twenty minutes would have done the errand. 
Twenty minutes passed — thirty — forty — forty- 
five. Where is George? 

George went to the market spry. The first 
thing which caught his eve was a big iron pot, 
into which a man was shovelling lobsters to be 
boiled — green lobsters, which came out red. 
That, George thought, was funny enough, and 
he must look; but, you see, it took time, and 
time that was not his. Then he thought of the 
mackerel, and bought it. On his way home, he 
met a small dog with a red blanket en his back. 
That took his eye, and he had to stop and look; 
and another boy stopped and leoked, and they 
both stopped and had a bit of a talk about some- 
thing else; but, you see, it took time, and time 
that was not his. Presently, he went along and 
met another béy, and the other boy had some- 
thing to say; and there was a loud “Whoa! 
whoa!” down a side street, which they both ran 
down, just to see what the matter was with a 
eart and a horse at odds with each other. All 
this ate up the minutes. 

The cook, out of all patience, ran out to the 
gate with her gridiron in her hand, to see what 
had become of the mackerel; for the coffee was 
waiting, and the cakes were waiting, and, what 
was worse, the children were hungry, and the 
father was going off in the cars, which, like time 
and tide, wait for no man. At last, the father 
had to go without his breakfast, or with only 
half a breakfast; and there was General Delay, 
with his two aids, Fretting and Grumbling, put- 
ting this well-ordered family quite out of sorts. 

At last, the cook at the gate spied George 
shuffling along, his toes one way, and his eyes 
another, and she called him a pretty hard name, 
which I should not like to tell you. 

The mackerel came at last, but it did not taste 
half as good as it would have tasted in season.» 

Is this the way to do an errand? Will a boy 
who does his work so ever be wanted? I think 
not.—Child’s Paper. 





COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

Few things excite heartier laughter, and few 
mortifications are more easily compensated for 
by the laughter they excite, than the dodging 
about of two persons or parties at cross purpos- 
es, Box and Cox fashion, both entirely out of 
their reckoning, and bumping their heads against 
each others’ mistakes. 

Something like this happened when a young 
gentleman in New London invited a young lady 
to take a ride down to the beach and spend a 
part of the afternoon with him scratching their 
names in the sand, and inviting the breakers to 
wet their feet. The lady, of course, accepted, 
and at the appointed hour the gentleman with a 
nice little phaeton and a spirited livery stable 
horse, drove up to the house, and for want of a 
better place, hitched the animal in front of the 
next house. He then went in and waited a half 
hour or more for the lady to arrange her hat. 
Now it so happened that two young ladies in 
the next house had ordered a carriage for the 
same afternoon, and their servant, discovering 
one in front of their house, informed them of it, 
and they took it and started off. Some few mo- 
ments after this took plaee, the lady and gentle- 
man came out and to their surprise found their 
conveyance gone. At first they were at a loss to 
know how to proceed. The gentleman finally 
determined to huntit up. After spending two 
hours in this way, he returned to the starting- 
point, hot, dusty and tired out, just as twe young 
ladies were alighting from the object of his 
search. Explanations took place, and a good 
laugh was indulged in at the joke. 


—\—_+o 
NEVER MIND THE GLORY. 


My friend had climbed up behind the famous 
clock in the great cathedral at Strasbourg, when 
his attention was called to a stone in one of the 
highest pinnacles, fur beyond the common view. 
_ It was exquisitely wrought and finished, but 
its beauty could not possibly be observed, ex- 
cepting by those who took the pains to ascend to 
a close inspection. 

When the question was put, “Why was this 
perfect work consigned to so obscure a place?” 
the response was, “A woman spent the labor of 
a life upon this stone, losing health and sight in 
its execution. When it was completed, she 
asked that it might be put high up in this spot.” 

They told her that it would not be seen, and 
that, therefore, her life work would be wasted; 
but still she insisted that the stone should be 
where it is, saying that “even though mortal 
eye were never to behold it, God and the holy 
angels would see it, and her ambition would be 
Satisfied with this.” 

If our motive in all that we do were only how 
to please our heavenly Father, not one labor of 
our hands would be lost.—Christian Banner. 
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Eyes have they, yet see not—needles. 

‘Ears have they, yet hear not—old book leaves. 
ongues have they, yet taste not—)huckles. 
Hearts have they, yet pity not—cabbages. 

Arms have they, yet toil not—ch:trs. 

Hands have they, yet steal not—clocks. 

Legs have they, yet walk not—tables? 

Teeth have they, yet chew net—combs. 























THE LOCUST. 


Leaves are turning purple, 

Orange, too, and red; 
i Skies are growing hazy; 

Buttercups are dead; 

Still is every beetle, 
Grasshopper and gnat; 

But the locust is a chatterbox,— 
Chatter, chatter, chat! 


Sheaves are on the upland, 
Standing in a row, 

Nodding us a ‘‘good-by”’ 
Just before they go; 

eat nuts are falling 

ound us pitter-pat ; 

Will the locust never, never end his 

Chatter, chatter, chat? 


Bees were grumbling fellows, 
With never much to say; 
This is what the locust 
Tells us all the day: 
“Sunny days are going, 
Children, mind he that! 
So, come; enjoy them while you can,— 
Chatter, chatter, chat!” Aursery. 
ee 
For the Companion. 
TIDY. 

Ican just remember it. I was six years old. 

Mother Ict me go a visiting to see Ella Wood- 
ford. She was out in her play-house under the 
mulberry trees. I remember how it looked. 

I guess I can make its picture; but the nicest 
was the little black dog curled up ander the ta- 
ble. I looked at it, and knew it was the dog I 
wanted. 








We played and played, and got supper with 
ginger snaps and mulberries. Mulberries and 
ginger snaps go together. 

Then we played concert. [sung Biddy’s song— 

“T wish I had a little black dog, 
To follow me when I go abroad.” 

Ella made a speech; *bout all I remember was, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, the young lady has sung 
so beautiful, I feel as she had better have a little 
black dog, to follow her when she goes abroad. 
All those in favor say ‘I.’ ” 

I said J, loud. 

We let out the concert then. 

Ella told me she had saved the dog on gur- 
pose. She said she had another like it, and its 
name was Fido. SoI named mineTidy. Sowe 
had dogs alike—Tidy and Fido. 

I carried mine home in the moonlight. I 
looked at the man in the moon most, so any 
thing else wouldn’t scare me. 





I remember how I got my dog, and how I lost 
it, more than the dog’s own self. 

One day we sat on the doorsteps, Tidy and I, 
watching the circus go by. We thought it was 
pretty nice, and Tidy only sat and barked at it, 
till he saw another little white one. Tidy didn’t 
know any better than to run. 

I-couldn’t call him back. I believe he run the 


little boy about four years of age. 


hardest when I called, Tidy! Tidy! Tidy! He 
never came back. I hope the circus knew Tidy 
liked cookies. BrotherTom came home. I told 
him about it, and said I thought it was worse 
than no dog to have a little black one, and then 
have it run off so. And Tom said,— 


“Tis better to have loved and lost. 
Than never to have lost at all.” 


Torsy Turvy. 


P. S. I don’t sit in mother’s chair yet. My 

foot is well. I’m glad, and some sorry, for I like 

to write Natural Histories, and it aint so easy 

for me to keep still now, only when it rains. 
Topsy Turvy. 

ctl icnen ey 


THE TURNOVER AND THE 
. ORANGES. 

“Just see what a beautiful turnover mother 
has baked for me,” said a little boy to his aunt, 
as she entered the room where he was sitting. 

“It is a very nice turnover,” said his aunt. 
“Will you give me a part of it?” 

“Tt is hot,’’ said the boy, taking the plate in 
his hand, as if he feared he should lose his treas- 
ure. 

“But I will wait until it cools; will you give 
me a picce then?” 

“Tam not going to eat it now; I shall put it 
away.” 

“But I shall stay here all day; I am in no 
hurry. Will you not give me a taste when yon 
eat it?” 

“It is a very small turnover,” said the boy. 

“T only want a very small taste. Will you not 
give me that?” 

“Tt is not good.” 

“O,1 think it is good. Your mother makes 
good turnovers; I know it would taste good 
to me.” 

“Mother would not be willing; she made it 
for me.” 

“Tam sure your mother would be willing; she 
is always generous.” 

“T want it all myself,” said the boy, at last 
giving the true reason. 

This is a correct report of a conversation which 
took place more than forty yearsago. The self- 
ish boy is still living, and he is aselfish man, I 
have observed him through all these years, and 
whatever he has, he wants it all himself. 

A few days ago, the very same lady who asked 
for a part of the turnover, gave six oranges to a 
She gave 
them all to him for his own, but she told him 
she wished him to give away part of them. So 
he immediately gave one te his sister Helen, and 
another to his sister Alice, and two to other 
members of the family. His aunt then said to 
him, “You must net give them all away; you 
must keep two yourself.” 

But his mother, in whose lap he was sitting, 
said to him, ‘Will you not give one of those to 
auntie, and the other to me?” 

“O, yes,” he cheerfully replied, “Twill.” 

“But what will you do? How will you get 
any orange?” said the mother to him. 

“You will give me some of yours,” said the 
generous, confiding boy. 

The future of this darling boy is known only 
to God, but we trust that while he lives he will 
be ready to “deal his bread to the hungry,” and 
to “‘have pity on the poor.” 

eS 
THE DUTIFUL DOG. 

A shepherd in the county of Norfolk had a 
favorite dog, which had been his faithful com- 
panion for many years. One day, this shepherd 
went to remove a flock of sheep from one fold to 
another. They had to pass by a gap in the 
hedge, where the shepherd told his faithful ser- 
vant to watch, saying, “You stand there, Jack!” 

After the man had led his sheep to their new 
fold, he went about other work, and thought no 
more about the dog until the evening; but then, 
when he was sought for, he was nowhere to be 
found. The next day, the shepherd chanced to 
remember what he had told the dog todo the 
day before. He immediately set out to the place 
where he had left him, and, to his delight, found 
him at his post of duty. The poor animal was 
much pleased to see his master, but he did not 
move from his post until he was called. Might 
not many children learn a lesson of obedience 
and steadfastness in duty from the shepherd’s 
deg? 





“NOTHING BUT BOOTS.” 
Little eyes watch sharply, and little tongues ask 
queer questions : 


At the’ funeral of the Duke of Wellington, a little 
child was standing with her mother at Lord Ashbur- 
ton’s window, to see the funeral go by. She made 
no remark until the Buke’s horse was led by, the 
saddle saat, and the boots reversed in the stirrups, 
when she Jeoked up into her mother’s face, and said, 
“Mamma, w we die, will there be nething left of 
us but our boots?” 




















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 


My home is in the woodland shade, 
My refuge in the bower; 
I lie concealed beneath the folds 
Of many a fragrant flower. 
To plunder my perfumed abode 
A burglar came by day, 
When I, the object of the search, 
Was swiftly borne away. 
Onward we sped o’er flowery meads, 
Where beds of cowslips grow ; 
Where winding streams, with rippling sound, 
Through verdant landscapes tlow. 
Thus was [ hurried of by force, 
From golden cup and bell; 
Henceforth my home was doomed to be 
In some well guarded cell. 
At length another burglar came, 
Who laid a fiery train; 
Then thousands fell, my captor too 
Was numbered with the slain. 
Now if I’m clearly understood, 
I'll wait for your reply 
To one important question, sir: 
Pray rm pag What am 1? 


2. 


ILLUSTRATED DOUBLE ACNOSTIC. 


ZETA. 


Thave found it 
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A DISH OF VEGETABLES, 


Turn the rope as I do. 

I saw Tom at Oliver’s last night. 
Go on, Ion! go faster. 

Conrad! I shall not speak agi. 
Put the beef in the pot at once. 


It cannot be, Ethel! Arpora, 


4. 
BIBLICAL WORD SQUARE, 


A beautiful flower. 

A prince of Midian, 

A country remarkable fer its wealth. 
A mountain in Palestine. Iso 


5. 
DOUBLE ACI Tit’. 


My dear little folks, 

Here's a riddle for you; 
I made it one day 

\. hen I'd nothing to do; 
And if you guess well, 

At some time or other, 
When I'm lazy again, 

I will send you another, 


1, A pleasant place to ramble in on a long summer 


LA. 


day, 

2. And if you lost each other there, a word you'd 
loudly say ; 

8. But do not run or call too much, or you the third 


w 4 
4, And perhaps may have to take the last, instead of 
your good tea. 


When you find these four words, 
Set them all in a row; 
Write their first letters large, 
And their last ones also. 
You'll see that:they spell 
The names of two toys; 
The one liked by girls, 
And the other by boys. T. 0. C. 


6. 
RIDDLING RHYME. 
I know a shoemaker, who makes shoes without 
leather, 
He boves a bright fire, whatever the weather; 
His shoes, I should think, must be very good wear, 
For his customers often have more than ono pair. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “The heavens declare the glory of God.” 

2. Belfast. 

3. “I have here a dish of doves that I would be- 
stow upon your lordship.’’— Alerchant of Venice, Act 
2, Scene 2. 

4. California, Colorado, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, New York, Alabama, New Jersey, Majne, 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, Nevada, Delaware. 
5. Butler, Hogg, Marsh, Gray, Gay, Swift. 





6. Bee, Bed, Bet. 
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For the Companion 


CHRISTMAS GAMES. 

A year has passed since we last touched upon the 
topic of Christmas games, a year of the blessings of 
Christianity, all of which have come to us throngh 
the blessed Saviour, who lay in the manger at Beth- 
lehem. 

The merry days have come again, and we are asked 
for plays to lend inspiration to the scenes of festivi- 
ty and merry-making. We gladly comply with the 
request, although we have room for only a few. 


New Games of Blind Man’s Buff. 

The Bountiful Baq is a Christmas play that unites 
present-making with the happiest features of the 
game of the historic Blind Man. 

Make of very thick paper a large bag, and fill it 
with candy, sweetmeats and presents, taking care 
that some of the articles are long and others short, 
80 that they may not all drop out of it at once, when 
the ‘paper becomes broken. If many articles are en- 
closed, the most valuable one, marked by a ribbon 
or gilt paper, may be considered as a prize. 

Suspend the bag from the ceiling in the middle of 
the room, some six or eight feet from the floor. Se- 
lect one of the Christmas party as a blind man; ban- 
dage his eyes, and put into his hand a short stick. 

He is to go from one corner of the room to the 
spot over which he supposes the bag to be suspend- 
ed, and is told that he can strike for the bag once. 
If he fails to hit it, one more chance is offered him. 
If he hits it, which is, however, not very likely, the 
bag will be torn, and some of the treasures will fall 
to the floor. 

The boys and girls now leap forward, and scram- 
ble for the treasures, when a scene of merry excite- 
ment ensues, such as is seldom equalled in the com- 
mon game of Blind Man’s Buff. 

Each of the company is in turn to be made a blind 
man or blind woman, until the bag is so torn, that 
all of its contents are discharged. This is a mirth- 
provoking game,—a play with fun in it,—just fitted 
for a Christmas party. 

Another way of playing Blind Man’s Buff is to 
place the blind man in the centre of the room, and 
then arrange the other players along the sides of the 
room, about eight feet apart. Each of the players 
thus arranged must speak the name of the blind 
man, when the latter, with extended arms, is to 
move towards any person whom he wishes to catch. 
The players are not to change their positions, nor is 
the blind man to be released, if, instead of coming to 
the person he wishes to catch, he finds himself in 
contact with the side of the room. 

The Blind Man's Wand is another variety of the 
old historic game. The blind man carries a cane, 
which he points in every direction. The person 
whom it happens to touch must do three things at 
the command of the blind man, and from these the 
latter is to guess who the person is. If he guesses 
wrong, he must try again, and repeat this until he 
can tell who the player is that his cane touches. 

lie may command the person to sing, to make a 
rhyme, or pun, or a speech, when the latter, of 
course, Willi, as far as possible, change his voice. Or 
the blind man may feel of the person’s hand, hair, 
features, or cause him to perform some act that will 
make him ldugh. This is also an amusing play. 


Acting Rhymes. 
This play seems to be new, and is becoming quite 
popular, It is full of fun, and is suitable for young 
geutlemen and ladies, as well as for children, 


Two persons are sent from the room. Those re- 
maining select a word, when the former are recalled. 
Then the principal speaker says, for example,— 

“It rhymes with eye.” 

One of the guessers, thinking that he knows the 
word, heaves a deep sigh. The company exclaim 
“Wrong!” and hiss him. The other, thinking that 
he has the right word, begins to cry, but is hissed, 
when both go from the room in disgrace, for consul- 
tation. 

They are recalled, when similar rhymes are acted, 
and when the right one has been found, the whole 
company cheer. 


Charades and Forfeits. 

The best charade that has recently come under 
our notice is the acted word dumbfound, a ghost, a 
giant, a mock elephant, or some terribly surprising 
thing being brought into the final scene. The sylla- 
ble dumb is easily acted, while a dialogue concern- 
ing some lost article will enable the players to rep- 
resent found. The word announce (Ann, ounce; final 
act an ounce) is suitable for a comic charade, and the 
word farewell (fare and well) for the last charade of 
the evening, or for the close of a miscellaneous even- 
ing’s entertainment. 

One of the best forfeits we have recently seen is 
the command “‘to bite an inch off from the end of 
the poker,” which one may do without biting the 
poker, a fact that a novice may be slow to compre- 
hend. Another good forfeit consists in compelling 
a person to act as though he had just entered the 
room after a long voyage at sea, a forfeit that is sup- 
posed to discover the warmth of one’s heart. 

Christmas plays, especially those like the Bounti- 
ful Bag, should be conducted by the older members 
of the family, so that there may be no unfairness, 
and that the small players may be given the same ad- 
vantages that the larger and stronger ones have. 
Any thing that may lead to the spirit of rivalry or 
jealousy among the young should be carefully avoid- 
ed on any ion, but ially on Christmas eve. 
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AN INFATUATED LOVER. 

Young men often have a hopeless passion, but it 
isn’t every chimney-sweep who aspires to a Queen, or 
suffers so hardly as a penalty for love. There is a 
genuine tragedy in the story: 


A chimney-sweep, named Edward Jones, has just 
died in London, who, thirty years ago, was known 
all over the kingdom on account of his infatuation 
for Queen Victoria, then young 7 attractive. He 
went down by the chimney of St. James palace a 
number of times, but always escaped when chased, 
except on one occasion, when he was caught in the 
act of entering the Queen’s apartments, and put in 
»rison. As soon as his time was up, he tried repeat- 
edly again to see the Queen, and the police took the 
matter in hand. He was arrested, and sent to Aus- 
tralia. He lived for many years at Sydney, but was 
allowed to return to England about five years ago,. 
always desperately enamored of the Queen. His re- 
maining years were spent in miserable poverty. Not 
long since a rumor was started in London that Queen 
Victoria was dead. He heard it just as he was retir- 
ing to rest, uttered a groan, and died instantly. 
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The Albany Times relates the following anecdote, 
which is characteristic if not true. While passing 
through State Street, lately, we met a lady, who ap- 
proached us, and asked,— 


“Are you acquainted in this place, sir, if you plaze? 
I would like to tind one John McHunnigan, me first 
cousin. He’s living with me brother, so I'm tould, 
here below; and I have lost the direction. My broth- 
er’s a contractor, and my first cousin left the country 
eight years ago, and went to Westconsin, and the 
last I heard of him he was down on the railroad by 
Philadelphia; and if ye only knew any one that 
wanted a woman to do the work about the house for 
the bit she'll ate and a place to slape, for I haven’t 
closed my eyes this two nights; and if ye had ten 
cents about ye to give a poor woman that walked all 
the way from Troy last night, and haven’t broke me 
fast for the last twenty-four hours, I’d be much 
obliged to you, if ye plaze, sir, and God bless ye!” 
We gave the lady the “‘stamp,’’ and passed on, 
meditating. 
a 


A MODEL COMPOSITION, 

If all boys could write compositions with the wit 
and point of the South Danvers scholar, who gave 
the following description of his native town, the day 
of reading compositions would bring with it much 
sport and enjoyment: 


South Danvers is in the United States. It is 
bounded by Salem, and reaches to Middletown. 
Its principal river is Goldthwaite’s brook, which 
empties into Salem Harbor. Its principal lake is the 
mill pond, which is dry in summer. Its principal 

roductions are leather, onions, South church and 
yeorge Peabody. South Danvers has many religious 
sects, among which are the Orthodox, who worship 
the minister; the Spiritualists, who worship every 
thing, and the Unitarians, who worship brains. 
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A Boy near Brooklyn, lowa, aged fifteen years, ate 
a quantity of slippery elm bark, a day or two after- 
ward was taken violently ill, and four days from the 
time of eating the bark, died. On a post mortem ex- 
amination, his stomach was found full of the bark 
twisted into balls. 





Ata vocal entertainment the other evening, one 
| of the lady singers wore a low-necked dress. A lit- 
tle girl of three years, seeing her, exclaimed, to the 
amusement of those in hearing, “‘O, mamma, what 
makes her go barefooted in the neck?” 
| One of the best temperance sermons ever delivered 
is this sentence by the late Rev. Samuel J. May: “If 
it isa sma/l sacritice for you to give up drinking wine, 
do it for the sake of others; if it is a great sacrifice, 
do it for your own sake.” 





Aw old lady, 109 years of age, recently attended a 
leve-feast in Niles, Mich. She arose, and said, “I 
am glad to be with you; Lam over 109 years old. 
love the Saviour, aud have now enjoyed religion 100 
| years. 
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Tue “‘HomE Crrcie” is one of the best and cheap- 
est illustrated story papers in the United States, brim- 
ful of good things every week. Only $2a year, be- 
sides a beautiful magazine given free a whole year to 
every subscriber. Splendid premiums for clubs, such 
as costly gold watches and silver ware. Single 
copies, 5 cents, for sale everywhere. Sample copies 
sent free by addressing the publisher, F. Gleason, 
No. 42 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 44eow4t 














6c E CONSIDER Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
superior to any others.”—Parker House, Boston. _ 


OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. Circulars free. 
ARTHUR H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 36—tf 


HAzUs Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer cures gray 
hair by causing it to return to its youthful color and 
PRA NA AIOE a 
42 5 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, ane, 2 
3—13t 











HE LITTLE WONDER.—0Our Dollar Steam 

Engine astonishes everybody that sees it; so perfect; 
so complete, and all sent by mail on receipt of $1 30, by 
COLBY BRO’S & CO., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 48— 





GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. ia eae & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
48—ly 
He; BOYS! Here’s Fun! A Perfect Steam En- 
gine, that will go, and carry revolving Toys, Machine- 
ry, etc. Send $130, and we will send by mail, postage 
paid. COLBY BROS. & CO., 503 Broadway, New York. 
IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
Material. Write for Price List to Great WESTERN 
Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded for. Agents Wanted. 33—6m 
GAME OF NUMBERS.—This new, popular and 
instructive Game sent, postpaid, Yor forty cents. Just 
the thing for a Holiday ss. 
eee i 
-2t 











E. D. WRIGHT & CO., 
t. Liberal discount to the trade. 


== GEM LINEN MARKER AND CARD 
PRINTER.—The most complete device for marking 
Clothing, Cards, etc., ever invented. Price only $1 00. 
Samples Free. Address H. W. HUBBARD, « 
43—13t . Hartford, Conn. 








ESLEYAN ACADEMY, Wilbraham, Mass. 

An old and well-established Seminary for both 
sexes. Winter term commences Dec. 6, and continues 13 
weeks. For Rooms or Catalogue, apply to E. COOKE, 
Principal. 48—6t 
GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
the Photographic Family Record. Spaces tor 12 pho- 
tographs and a complete Family History. Sells at sight. 
Send 75c for sample, or complete canvassing outfit sent on 
receipt of $3. K. H. COTTLE & Co., P. O. Box 1279, 
Boston, Mass. 46—tf 





such wonders for the sick, now issues a potent re- 
storer for the beauty of mankind—for the comeliness which 
advancing age is so prone to diminish and destroy. Lis 
Vigor mounts luxuriant locks on the bald and gray pates 
among us, and thus lays us under obligations to him, for 
the good looks as well as health of the community. 51—2t 


QTENCIL NAME PLATE, Ink, brush and direc- 
CO tions, 50c. Urnamental st) les, 65c. Name and ad- 
dress, 75c. Writing, 75c. Old English. $1. For marking 
sheets, pillow-cases and clothing of all kinds these neat 
little marking devices are unsurpassed. Every family 
needs one. Every boy and girl should have one. Printed 
designs mailed on me ~ of stamp. All orders promptly 
filled. Address E. W. WALL, Ashland, Mass. 49—4t 





Leek in one of the most attractive windows in Bos- 
ton 
FURS FOR LADIES, 


Hats and Caps for Men and Boys. 
50—2t 


59 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


FLOLIDAY GiFTs! 
PRANG’S 


AMERICAN 
CHROMOS! 


OCT. AYER’S LABORATORY, that has done |®% 





FOR SALE AT ALL ART STORES, 


For Illustrated Christmas Catalogue send 
Stamp to the Publishers, 
- 


L. PRANG & CO., BOSTON. 


ar ARROMETTE 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Only 10 Cents. A Great Novelty. 

The Ladies’ Floral 
Cabinet and Pictorial 
Home Companion—A 
beautiful new Home 
Paper devoted to Flow- 
ers and Home Keading. 

Lots of Pictures and 

leasant reading for the 

lome circle, Every body 

willlike it. Only 75c a 
year. Club of 10, 60c 
each, Fine Premiums of 
Flower Seeds to Sub- 
scribers. 

Boys, Girls and La- 
dies can make $3 per 
day getting subscribers 
in every town. Local 
Agents wanted every- 
where. 

* Send 10 cts. for Spec- 
imen Copies. 

For full particulars of the above, send 5csstamp for Pro- 
spectus, Premium List and Club list of 100 Papers. Ad- 
dress HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 
Publisher, No 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debility, 
Hypochondria, and on matters that should be considered 
by every parent, in the training of youth. Price only $1. 
285 pages, cloth. Sent by mail, oy paid, on receipt of 
price. Thousands have been taught by this wark the true 
way to health and happiness. Address the- PEABODY 




















: HUMAN SUFFERING. 

Various the causes which produce 
The suffering men endure; 

Would that some one had power to use 
Which would provide a cure. 

While some there be in deep distress, 
Because of poverty, 

Others though riches they possess, 
From pam are seldom free. 

Some Boys are suffering fur “CLOTHES,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hai and Sives complete, 

Such as they sell at GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


$375 A MONTH —To sell our Universal Cement. 
& Address, NovELTY Co., Saco,Me. —*49—13¢ 


Ha. WE MANAGED OUR PRIVATE 
THEATRICALS.—How to make a Lime (or calcium) 
Light; The Cold Embrace; Stories; Puzzles; Tricks, ete, 
ete., will be foundin HAPPY HOURS for January, now 
ready. Cay 25 Cents a Year. Address HAPPY 
HOURS COMPANY, 2 Ann St., New York. *5l—3t 
a= ENCHANTED TEA CHEST; or, The 
Hundred* Wreaths of Perfume. A Perfume Casket 
and difficult Puzzle combined. Unique, puzzling and at- 
tractive. By means of this curious little novelty the air 
may be filled with wreaths of delightful perfume. Sent 
by mail, on receipt of 30 cents, by the HAPPY HOUkRs 
COMPANY, 22 Ann Street, New York. . 








MAG 1c THE DOLLAR BOX of Chem- 
7 ¢ ical Magic, by which Fitty Instrue- 
tive and amusing chemical experiments may be performed 
with ease and pertect safety. ‘This case contains sixteen 
boxes and vials filled with chemicals, all properly labelled, 
a Test Glass, ‘Test Tube, Glass Rod, and all other ncces- 
sary apparatus and full and explicit instructions for per- 
forming the experiments, among which will be found the 
following: Four colors from one liquid—Intusions of flow- 
ers, change of colors—Sympathetic inks—Heat produced 
from cold—Carbonic acid inthe air-To make a lead tree 
—Flash of light by galvanism—Mimic lightning—Watery 
globules - Ruby crystals—and forty other experiments. 
Sent pyet on receipt of $1 by the HAPPY HOURS 
COMPANY, 22 Ann street, New York. *4Q— 


$5 BOY PRINTING OFFICE. 


Press, Types, etc., complete, splendid, profitable amuse- 
ment. Send two 3-cent stamps for catalogue and specimen 
printing. PENFIELD & CO., Meriden, Ct. *5l-——eow2t 


50th Year 
OF THE 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. 


The Oldest and Best 
RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 


Family Newspaper. 








$3 per Annum, including Year Book for 1872. 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


We will send the NEw York OBSERVER for one year with 
Year Book to 






One New Subscriber and one old.............+.065 for $5 0 
Two New Subscribers. ............. sescee -for 500 
Two New Subscribers and one old........... ...for 6 00 
Thee Wow GaReeseds, 2.0.0 ccccccccccccovccs ---for 600 
Three New Subscribers and one old.............+ for 8 00 


And to any larger number at the same rate. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. *49—eowdt 


ZI TNA 2 


oO AS IMPROVED IN > 
LS 71 4 
Excels all Others. 3 


24 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS, = 
H. S. WILLIAMS, General Agent. |(*) 
(GF Agents Wanted, Terms Liberal. 33—13teop |* 


Best Offer Yet! 


Only $3 for $8 in Value!! 
Or for $4, $13 in Value!!! 
The Charming and Artistic Chromo, 
“FIAVE PATIENCE,” 


Size, 14x17, price $5, will be sent free as u premium to 
every $3 yearly subscriber to the 

“WESTERN WORLD,” 
Acknowledged to ba the BEST STORY and FAMILY 
PAPER (published every Saturday) in this country. 
“HAVE PaTigNce” is one of Messrs. L. PRANG & Co. 
highly finished artistic gems, representing a Shepherd dog 
and beautiful young girl at play—ihe litile girl teaching 
the dog patience by withdrawing a favorite morsel just a5 
he is about to snatch it. A splendid work of art, very 2t- 
tractive to all, more particularly to the young. 

By sending $4 the MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVING 


“The Nativity of Our Lord,’’ 
Size, 28x38, price $5, will be added, making 
$13 IN VALUE FOR ONLY $4!!! 
pam copies of the Western World sent /ree. 
ess 


Add 
JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Publisher, 


Sf Peemiate Serre Boston, Mass. 
W—2t 


~ SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES. 
Weed voy Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
owe, Etna, 

American, &c., &¢4 
Sold for small installments, as low as #5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Circus 
lars and Terms, address 


RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck), 


323 Washington, cor. West S& 

4 : Solicited by MUNN & CO., Pub- 

PAT EN S lishers of Scientific American, 87 

LAE Park Row, New York. 

Twenty-five years’ Experience. 

Pamphlets containing Patent Laws with full dire 

tions how to obtain Patents, free. 
A bound volume of 118 pages, containing the New Cen 





SEWIN 




















MEDICAL INSTITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, 





.-- - Dr. W. H, PARKER, the Assistant Physician. 


P 
sus by counties and large cities, 140 Engravings of M echai- 
ical movements, Patent Laws and rules for obtaining l’a* 
tents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. *45—8t 
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